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LONDON, SATURDAY, MAY 19, 1855. 


fates. 
POPE AND WOODFALL. 


I threw out, long since (Vol. x., p.217.), some 
speculations on the anecdotes told about Pope's 
patronage of Woodfall the printer, and asked some 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


questions which have not been answered. As I 


knew that the business then established has been 
carried on by the descendants of Pope’s Woodfall 
down to the present time ; and that the represen- 


tative of the family, Mr. Henry Woodfall, is a | 


most obliging man, willing in every way to assist 
literary inquiries, I applied to him to know 


whether any accounts of his great-great-grand- | 


father were in existence. By singular good for- 
tune a ledger was found, which contained entries 
of his printing business for the last thirteen years 
of his life. The circumstances which led to the 
preservation of this volume are obvious. It con- 
eludes with his executors’ accounts in detail, and 
receipts in full, signed by all his children, or their 
representatives. 


His son Henry appears to have | 


been acting executor, and is described as printer | 


in Paternoster Row; but either father or son 
Henry resided in Little Britain. I infer also that 
another son, George, was either a printer or a 
bookseller. 


These accounts begin April 1, 1734, and con- 


clude May 13, 1747; about which time Henry 
Woodfall, Sen., died, as the next entry, June 3, 


1747, is headed “ Paid on my late father’s ac- | 


count.” 

The accounts are divided. The first half of the 
volume is devoted to “gentlemen’s work, and 
others not booksellers.” The second to “ book- 
sellers’ work.” Under the former heading is in- 
cluded all the miscellaneous business of a printer ; 
catalogues for auctioneers and booksellers, “ His- 
torical lists” of horses and races, “ 
sides, bills, and so on. 
be learnt more than from title-pages. 


I shall, 


however, glean from both when a date or a fact | 


happen to be of interest, or may be suggestive to 
persons better informed. 

One fact is established by this volume, that 
Woodfall printed many of Pope’s works. That it 
was principally for the booksellers still leaves it as 
a probability that he was so employed at the sug- 
gestion of Pope; and, indeed, in one instance, as 
my extracts will show (an edition of the Epistles 
of Horace, printed for Gilliver, from whom I 
presume the order was received, as it is registered 
under the head of “ Booksellers’ Work”), Wood- 
fall notes in the margin, “ Paid by Mr. Pope.” It 
is however of interest to know that, on one occa- 
sion at least, he was directly employed by Pope 
himself. The fact is recorded in The Gentleman's 


law cases,” broad- | 
From the latter little can | 


Journal. The following are the earliest references 
which I have stumbled on. They are from “ Book- 
sellers’ Work :” 
“ Mr. Bernard Lintot, Dr. 

Dec. 15, 1735. Printing the first volume of <£ s. 
Mr. Works, cr. 

Long 8vo., No. 

2 


de 
Pope’s 

Primer 

pa. for . 

3000 ( and 40 fine), at 2/. Bs. 

per sht., 14 shts. and a 

half ~ - - - 

Title in red and black . 

Paid for two reams 4 of 

writing demy - - 

Received, Sept. 8, 1737. 

Notes for this. Paid. 
Mr. Henry Lintot, Dr. 

April 30, 1736. Printing the third volume 

of Pope’s Works, er. Long 

Primer 8vo,, No. 3000, 

and 75 fine, at 2/. 2s. pr. 

sht., 13 shts. - - - 

Title in red and black - 

Paid for two reams of writ- 

ing demy - - - 

Paid for Ovid’s Metam. and 

Statius - 

Received, Sept. 3, 1737. 


Received, Jan. 
15, 1733, 31.10s. 
for fine paper, 
and the print: 
so that put the 
whole at 22 
per sht. 


2 10 


- «= © O06 
Notes for this. Paid. 
Mr. Henry Lintot, Dr. 

May 15, 1736. Printing the Iliad of Homer, 

by Mr. Pope, demy, L. 

Primer and Brevier, No. 

2000, in 6 vols., 68 shts. 4, 

at 2/. 2s. pr. sht.  - - 143 17 
Paid, Aug. 3, Voll. 15 80 10 6 
1737, 80/. 10s. o 2% Al 63 6 6 
6d. by Mr. H. 94 ~~~ 
Lintot. 11} 143 17 0 

11 


104 


684 
Mr. R. Dodsley, Dr. 

May 12, 1737. Printing the first Epistle of 
the Second Book of Horace 
Imitated, folio, double size, 
Poetry, No. 2000, and 150 
fine and shts. at 27s. pr. 
sht. - - - - 

150 fol. titles, Second Book 

of Epistles - - - 

Paid, June 23, 1737.” 

The following is the order given by Gilliver, and 
registered under “ Booksellers’ Work,” but paid 
for by Pope. The “altering the last sheet to a 
half sheet” looks like a cancel, and may suggest 
careful comparison to future editors. 


shts, 


909 0 
May 18, 1737. 
004 0 


“ Mr. Lawton Gilliver and Co., Drs. 

June 15, 1737. Printing Epistles of Horace, 
Paid by Mr. 8 shts. 4, er. 8vo., L. Prim., 
Pop » June 2, No. 1500, and 100 fine, 
1738. 28s persht. - - = 
Altering the last sht. to a 

half sht. - - - 

Had 16 r. sm. paper, 1 large, 


20 quire. 


24. 


£ad 


418 0 


005 0O 


only 15 qu. used. 








Mr. Robert Dodsley, Dr. 


July 21, 1737. Printing 500 Mr. Pope’s first £ r, 
Epistie of Second Book of 
Horace, 7 shts. at lls, pr. 
sit. - - - - 317 O 
Paid, Octob. 31, 1738 
Mr. Henry Lintot, Dr 
Sept. 9, 1737. The 2nd edition of Pope's 
Works, Vol. 1. No. 2000, 
14 shts., at . pr. sht. - 21 00 


Title in red and black - Ulo 


I must now turn to the Gentleman's Journal for 
the entry before referred to, when the 
done by Pope's order, rged to him per- 
sonally. 


work Was 


and cha 


Feb. 10, 1737. Printin les of Horace, f 1. 
3 ! ts.), No 
Loou ) fine at 2s 
pr. shit. - - - - » 12 
16 qu. used for Five reams of cr. paper, and 
this, 54 lett of lo quire, at ds - - 2 ( 0 
t’other. 114 quis le writing pape 014 0 


Paid, June 2, 1738.” 

It is worth noting, 

in this ledger is 
fashion : 





Bar £8.s 2 28 


Pope was so much accustomed to this imitation 
of print, that I think it not improbable that h 
sent this sketch to \ 
title-page he desired ; and that it was preserved 
at the time because it was Pope's autograph, and 
I, however, 
sembles it 
amongst the few to which I have been able to refer. 
Other of your correspondents may be more for- 
tunate. 
I now return to the “ Pooksellers’ Work :” 


\Voodfall to show the sort of 


for the last century by mere accident. 


have not found one tit e-page that re 


“ Mr. Henry Lintot, Dr. 
March 30,1738. Printing the third volumeof £ 
one’s Works. cr. 8vo.. I 
Poy \ » cr. = * 
Pri r \ 4 4) A | } 
sht. - - - - 1910 ¢ 
Title in red a lacl - 005 0 


Nov. 13, 1739. Printing tl 
of Pope’ 
L. Prim., 


100 fine, 








pr. 0 
Title in red and black « 016 O 
Reprinting first sht. red title, 

No. 50, fine - e - 018 0 


A sht. Catal., No. 500 - 


Paid in full, March 19, 173°. 


Nov. 24, 1739. 
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Dee. 5, 1740. Printing Part I. of Vol. I. £ 5. g 
of Pene’s Poems, in Svo., 
No. 2000, and 55 tine, at 
32s. pr. sht., 13 shts.  - 20 


ols. | 16 
Title in red and black - 016 0 
Printing the Dunciad, er. L. 

Prim. 8vo., No, 4000, 100 

fine, 16 shts., at 22. 10s. 

} 


pr. sht. - - - - 


Paid, April 5, 1742.” 


July 4, 1741. 


Woodfall appears to have printed for some of 
Pope’s known friends. The following are from 
the Gentleman's Journal, although Mr. De Sijj- 
houette’s bill appears to have been in part paid 
for by Dunoyer, the bookseller : 

“ Mr. De Silhouette, Dr. 
Printing E 
demy E 


Feb. 6, 173%. "Homme, fad. 
2mo., No. 
675 > margin 
oper at 20s, pr. 
sht., and two leaves 6s. - 6 06 
Eight reams 4 quire § of 
Dutch demy perfect, at 





o 

















12s. 6d. pr. r. - 02 63 90 
One ream and sixteen shts 
of fine Dutch royal - 110 
Received, Jan, 1733, in part, 
i/. 4s. Od. 
Received, March 5, 1755, 
Si. 15s. Od. of Mr. Dunoyer 
Rev. Mr. Spence, Dr. 
n. 14, 174 Printing Polymetis, or an 
] nquiry concerning ti ‘ 
Ag 1 tl 
Wi ion 
Poe English 
. i ly 4 
ri rer, Tf » L000 
ts., at 2 pr. sht - 117 
Some alte $ - - t 
Gave half-a-cuinea to M 
Spence’s man,” 


Whether Mr. Lorleach, for whom the following 
vere printed, was a friend or enemy, I know not, 
never having seen the Satirical Epistle. 7) 
is still occasionally met with: 





“ Mr. Lorleach, Dr. 
Ma 13, 13 Printing the Muff, a Poem, £ 
4 shts., No. 500, on a fin 
large paper - - - 118 


Paid, March 13, 17 
Satirical Epistle to Mr.Pope, 
2 shts. fol., No. 500, at l2s, 1 «0 
Paid, April 5, 1740.” 
I may hereafter make a few more extracts re- 
lating to other works and other writers. P.T.P 


April 5, 1740. 
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p'ISRAELI'S SONNET ON THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


The following beautiful lines, improvised by 
Mr. D'Israeli whilst on a visit at Stowe many 
years since, were, with a fine silver statuette of 
the late Duke of Wellington—in the contem- 
nlation of which, indeed, they would appear to 
have originated —long carefully preserved in the, 
alas! now deserted “halls” of that once classic 
and yet palatial mansion. 

Printed for the first and only time, I believe, by 
Mr. Rumsey Forster, in his admirable “ Stowe 
Catalocue,”"—a work of comparatively mere ephe- 
meral interest, or, at best, a book only for future 
occasional historic, itiquarian, or fine-art refer- 
ence —I now venture to claim for them a niche in 
pages better adapted for their more public and 
permanent enshr inement. At the hazard of doing 
Mr. D'Israeli some injustice, for it is seldom safe 
or discreet to challenge criticism by the use of 
language of either exa rrerated prais 2 or censure, 
I will farther venture to say that, with the ex 
tion of Milton’s magnificent “Sonnet to Crom- 
well,” and some of Dryden’s “ immortal strains,” 
any more faithful, brilliant, or felicitously just 
pourtray ul than this could searcely be found of 
(when rightly estimated) almost unparalleled 
greatness: 











)- 





“ Not only that thy puissant arm could bind 
The Tyrant of a world, and, con jue ring Fate, 
Enfranchise Europe, do I deem thee great; 
But that in all thy actions I do find 
Ex uct propriety: no gusts of mind 
Fitful and wild, but that continuous state 
Of order’d impulse mariners await 
In some benignant and enriching wind, — 

The breath ordain’d of Nature. Thy calm 
mien 

Recalls old Rome, as much as thy high deed ; 

Duty thine only idol, and serene 

When all are troubled ; in the utmost need 

Prescient ; is tay country’s servant ever seen, 


Yet sovereign of thyself whate’er may speed.” 














FY, Kyrrin Lento ary. 
Athenzum Club. 


REMARKS ON CROWNS, AND MORE PARTICULARLY 
ON THE ROYAL OR IMPERIAL CROWN OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, 





(From the Autograph MS. of Stephen Martin Leake, Esq., 


GARTER. ) 
(Continued from p- 398.) 

The E npress M Wu | a apy pears up on her great seal 
with a like crown fleuri. quite open (without 
either a cap or the crown of the head appearing 
through it), and a very small ray or low point be- 
tween the fleurs-de-lis. : : 
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King Stephen upon his great seal has a like 
crown with three fleurs-de-lis; the draught in 
Speed shows the crown of the head through it, but 
Sandford’s draught does not. The crown is quite 
open as the coin in Speed has it, a upon some 

his coins the fleurs-de-lis appear raised very 
high upon stems or stalks ; some ~“ ive the diadem 
plain, others have a double row of pearls and 

up like an arched crown, the arch composed of 
pearls ; but by the height of the fleurs-de-lis 
‘the diadem or coronet, which rise ¢ considerably 
ibove the arch, as well as for other reasons 
mentioned before, it cannot be considered as an 
arched crown; besides that the arched crown is 
not of very ancient use but in the Empire. The 
French i did not use it before Francis I. 
(though M. Le Blane gives us some double ducats 
and ota of Louis XITI.), nor did it come into 
constant use with them before Henry II., and 
therefore these supposed arches of King Stephen's 
crown are owing to the fancy of the workman, or 
were designed to express the cap or covering of 
the head. 
The great seal of King Henry IT. has the open 

‘own with three fleurs-de-lis, the diadem set with 
sending but his son Henry, crowned king in his 
father’s lifetime, appears upon his great seal with 
a crown having short rays between the fleurs-de- 
lis, like that of Maud the Empress, his mother : 
his money is supposed to have the same fashioned 
crown as Henry I.’s money, but his effigies upon 
his tomb at Font Evrard,* in Normandy, accord- 
ing to the draught in Sandford, has a crown of 
leaves. This monument, says he, was erected 
A.D. 1638 by the lady abbess, when the efligy was 
removed from the place where it was first fixed ; 
but from the fashion of the crown I should rather 
think the effigies were no older than the monument, 
or at least not so old as the original monument. 

Richard I. ha is the open crown with three fleurs- 
de-lis upon both his great seals, the diadem or 
fillet being plain in one, bat i in the others set with 
pearls. 


King John? on his great seal has the crown 


{ 
I 
al 


>} 




















* Vertue’s draught of his monumental figure, taken 
from Montfaucon’s Antiquities, has leaves with lesser 

S upon points betw “nh. 

Vertue’s draught of the effigies of Richard IL. from 
his monument Font Evrard y rown with three 
leaves and its between; but, for the reasons 
before met ler his father, the antiquity of the 
figure may be questioned. loveden and Diceto, who 
were both present at the coronation of King Richard L, 
te 1 us that Geoffrv de Luev bor » roval cap in the 
procession, and a Wi m de Mandevi f Albemarle 
anid ‘Es ex, b il crown of t with precious 
stones; which cap was first put upon his head, and some 
time after the crown. n, 245.) 

+ Vertue admit likeness of this king upon his 
statue and creat seal, so conformable with each other. I 


as much admire that the crowns upon their heads are so 
very different. John was first crowned Duke of Nor- 
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with three short rays, the fillet set with pearls, and 
a cap, or the crown of the head like a cap, appear- 
ing through it, which was not in any of the former. 
But upon his effigies on his tomb in the cathedral 
of Worcester, which Sandford thinks as old as 
Henry IIL, the coronet is composed of leaves 
close together, and all of an equal height: this is 
the more probable, because King Henry III. used 
a crown with leaves, and the monument of this 
king being erected in the reign of King Henry III., 
had the crowns mase according to the fashion then 
used. Upon his coins King John has the crown 
fleuri. 

Henry IIT. upon his first great seal has the 
open crown and plain diadem. Selden describes 
it as a crown fleuri pointed or rayed, and the 
points or rays are raised, but not high, between 
the flowers; but it uppears by the draught to be 
composed of leaves exactly resembling the leaves 
upon our dukes’ coronets, three in number, with 
very short rays or points between: and his second 
great seal is like the first, only it wants the points 
or rays between the leaves. But the crown on 
the head of his effigies of copper gilt, on his tomb 
at Westminster, by Sandford’s draught seems to 
be fleuri with fleurs-de-lis. and so it is by 
Vertue’s draught *: but by his print of this king 
from the same statue, Matt. Paris says this king 
was the first crowned with a circulus aureus. His 
crown upon his money is only a plain circulus 
aureus, or fillet, with pearl at each end and a 
fleur-de-lis in the middle. 

Edward I. has the open crown upon his great 
seal, having a plain fillet, and adorned with what 
I take to be leaves, like his predecessor ; but in 
Speed's draught the fillet is set with pearl, and a 
cap on the head appears through it: his coins 
have the open crown with fleurs-de-lis ; some have 
rays between, and some pearls on the points. The 

roat of this king has the crown with leaves five 
in number, viz. three entire leaves and two half- 
leaves at each end. The seal of Queen Eleanora, 
his first wife, has three leaves or flowers upon the 
plain fillet, and so has the crown upon her effigies 
on her tomh in Westminster Abbey.T 

Edward IT.’s great seal has the open crown with 
three leaves and plain fillet (Speed's adorned), 
and very small points just rising between the 


leaves, and the crown upon his head; on his 
| Windsor Castle gives him a crown open with fleurs-de-lis 


monument at Gloucester, entire and well pre- 





mandy at Rouen, and Matt. Paris says with a golden circle 
or coronet adorned all round with golden roses curiously 
wrought. ‘ 

* Vertue’s draughts from his monumental statue or 
brass, erected at great cost and care to his memory (who 
built a great part of Westminster Abbey), has the open 
crown with five leaves and low rays bet ween. 

+ The draught of the remains of his statue over the 
gate of Caernarvon Castle, as taken by Vertue, has the 
Open crown with three leaves, low points, between the 
fillets adorned with jewels. 


served according to Vertue’s draught, appears the 
same fashioned crown; and his coins seem to have 
the crown with fleurs-de-lis and pearls upon 
points between.* 

Edward III. upon his first great seal has the 
coronet and cap with the three leaves or flowers, 
and lesser fleurs-de-lis between, all somewhat 
raised upon points; but his second great seal has 
the open crown with three fleurs-de-lis, and small 
points just rising between the flowers, and his 
third great seal, which bears the title of France as 
well as England, has the open crown with five 
leaves or flowers raised upon points, whereas on 
the former crowns they lay almost close upon the 
fillet.t And the seal of Queen Philippa has very 
distinctly five ducal leaves, somewhat raised upon 
points like the king's; but her effigies upon her 
monument in Westminster Abbey has a crown of 
fleurs-de-lis and crosses, as seems by the draught 
in Sandford. Some have attributed the first use 
of the imperial or arched crown to King Ed- 
ward IIIL., for no other reason, as I conceive, but 
because he was made Vicar-General of the Em- 
pire by the Emperor Lewis of Bavaria, but there 
is not the least proof of it. We have shown what 
crowns are upon his great seals; and upon his 
money he used a crown with three fleurs-de-lis, 
like his second great seal, with rays between, and 
sometimes pearls upon the points.} 

Richard IT. upon his great seal has the open 
crown with three flowers or leaves, but most re- 
sembling the latter. Upon his money he appears 
with a crown like that of his grandfather King 
Edward III. upon his money. In that most 
ancient original picture of this king in the Choir 
of Westminster Abbey, he has an open crown, 
with five high rays and small flowers upon the 

* At the coronation of King Edward IT., Gaveston 
carried the crown of St. Edward, with which the king was 
to be crowned, an honour that by ancient custom belonged 
to the princes of the blood. The king gave to Gaveston 
the crown jewels with the crown of his father, which he 
sent beyond sea for his own use.—( Walter de Hemingford, 
Tyrrel, Walsingham.) 

“This is the first mention of King Edward’s crown at the 
coronation, and it does not appear that King John used 
it; itis probable King Henry III. first used it, who named 
his son Edward after Edward I., in memory of him, and 
ever honoured him as his tutelar saint. , 

+ Vertue’s draught from an ancient painting 10 
and leaves alternately, and pearls upon small points be- 
tween; but this was probably the painter’s own com- 
position. 

t It appears by several instruments in Rymer, that 


| this king (Edward III.) frequently pawned his crown to 


raise money ; as in his ninth year, “ duas coronas aureas,” 
which had been pawned for 8000 marks; and in his 
fourteenth vear his crown, called “ Magna corona regis, 
to the Archbishop of Treves for 25,000 florins: and the 
crown of Philippa his queen, and a smaller crown p awned 
at Cologne; and the same crown, called “ Magna Corona 
Angliz,” was pawned in his eighteenth year. 
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sints, or rather leaves, the three nearest resem- 
bling ducal leaves, and the two others more like 
trefoils, whieh shows how little we can depend 
upon such draughts, or even statues, for the 
fashion of the crowns. 

Henry 1V. has upon his great seal the open 
crown, with three leaves or flowers, as King 
Richard II. ; and his coins have the same crown 
as the money of the two preceding kings. The 
crown upon his head on his tomb at Canterbury, 
is composed of leaves with very low points rising 
between. 

Henry V.* The great seal of King Henry V. 
has the crown with three leaves or flowers, more 
resembling fleurs-de-lis than his father’s, with 
smaller flowers or leaves between; but that they 
were all intended for leaves, appears by the seal 
of Queen Catherine his wife, which has very dis- 
tinctly five large leaves like ducal leaves, with 
lesser leaves between, and the fillet or circle 
adorned with jewels.f The crown of this king 
upon his money is as his father’s upon his money ; 
his effigies upon his monument in Westminster 
Abbey is headless, for, having been of silver, it 


was stolen away the latter end of the reign of 


King Henry VIII.; but if the draught in Sand- 
ford be right, it bad an imperial or arched crown, 
with the orb and cross at the top, and composed 
of crosses paté and fleurs-de-lis, as used at this 
day; and Sandford tells us this draught was sup- 
plied from an ancient picture of this king in the 
royal palace of Whitehall, which I apprehend was 
destroyed when that palace was burnt down. If 
that picture was indeed an original, it confirms 
what Selden says he had read in a book of the 
institution of the Garter under Henry VIIL, that 
Henry V. first made him an imperial crown: 
however that be, none but the old open crown 
appears either upon. his great seal or his money.{ 
Henry VI. ‘The crown on his head, and like- 
wise over two escocheons upon his great seal, are 
open crowns, with three fleurs-de-lis and two 
shorts rays between, with pearls upon the pvints, 
and the same upon his money, for though some 


* Henry V., in the third vear of his reign, raised 
money upon his crown called “ La Corown Henry ;” and 
the same year pledged, as a security for 1000 marks, 
“Unum Magnum Circulum Aureum Garnizatum.” — 
Rymer. 

_t Nevertheless an ancient picture upon board of this 
king, now in the Palace of Kensington, of which Vertue 
has given us a draught, with his heads of the English 
kings, has the cap and coronet, with three fleurs-de-lis, 
and lesser flowers or leaves between, all round a little 
above the circle. 

} Upon the tomb of Margaret, Countess of Richmond, 
mother to King Henry VII., who died 1 Henry VIIL, 
the arms of Henry V. and Queen Catherine are placed 
on the south side, under a double-arched crown, composed 
of crosses and fleurs-de-lis, which probably was taken 
from that ancient picture, or that picture probably not 
older than the time of Henry VII. or VILL ‘. 


coins with the arched crown have been attributed 
to this prince, it is certain by their weight they 
belong to Henry VII. LEAKE. 


(To be continued.) 





EARLY CONCERT BILL. 


I inclose the original broadside of an early 
concert bill, although perhaps it should not 
strictly be called a concert, as dancing was in- 
troduced. The Vivat Regina confines its date to 
Anne’s reign. Perhaps, for the gratification of 
the curious in such matters, you will print as 
closely as possible after the original. The price 
of seats is put in in writing, “at an English shil- 
ling the pitt, and an English sixpence the upper 
seats. 

The Englifh Diverfion : 
Consisting of Musick, several Opera Songs, pleasant Dia- 
logues, and Commical Dances, viz. French Dances, 

Dutch Dances, Venetian, Italian, Spanish, Scare mouch, 

and English Dan th commical and lofty; all re- 

presented labits according to the Fashions of the 

Countries. 

A Catalogue of Songs and Dances as repres¢ 

times by the Performers. 


ited at 


Several Songs out of the Opera’s of Cami//a, Arsenio, Love's 
Triumphs, Thomirus, Pirrius, and Demetrus, &c. 


English Songqs. While wret 1 Fools. 
¢ . A Rk had you. 
Genius of England, Where Uren do low. 
The Crooking of the Toad. Blowsa Bella. 
Rosie Bowers | Should I not lead a happy Life. 
Charms of bright Beauty. the Country Wedding 
0 lead me to some peaceful Gloom. | Come, Girls, lets be merry. 


Let ail be gay 

Celia has a thousand Charms. | 
Let Maribor y's Ac ions, | 
What Joys does Conquest 
Awake harmonious Powers. 
Could I Mart you, 

Of glorious L:berty possest. 
I gently touch'd her Hand, 
Alass their Lives upon. ' 


Marinda’s Face like. 


Dances. 


A Scaramouch Man and a Scara- 
mouch Woman. 

yvuntry Clown 

yuntry foolish Girl 

«¢ sramouch and Country Man. 

1 Irish Woman 


( 
( 
S 


Ticitedn cou'é 1 ennatent | v me tom Nos and Woman. 
Whilst Anna with victorious. } ‘ey com and o & ; 
Mus: then a faithful Lover. untry Mens ao ltkmaté. 


paniard and his Lady 

ench Peasant and his Wife in 
yooden Shooes. e 
French Gentleman and his 


Cinthia n is cruel grown. | 
Strephon the Bright. 


2~+% 


> PrP e rere 
~s 


Dialoques. 
. Lay. 

Two Hugonots. 

A Dutel: Man courting a Woman. 

1 wo Morris Dancers. 

Two Palatines. 

A Scoth Highlander and his Lass, 

A Miller and a Maid. ‘ 

4 Country Man and his (fe. 

. } 


Since Times are so bad. 
Hark you Madam. 
Prethee tell me. 

Vulean and Venus. 

Come my dear Peggy. 
Hold, John, ere you leave. 
"Tis sultry weather. 








Shepherds tune your Pipes. Two Shepherds and She lesses. 
Thanks to kind Fortune. A Spanish Man and Spa » 
Doll, if thou lovest me. The celebrated Entertainment 
Furbelow'd Dialogue. ceall'd the Night Scene, perform'd 
No Kissing at all. by Scaramouch, Harlequin, 


Daphne, awake. and Punchenello. 

A Satyr upon Trades. A Dance called the Stripping 
Tell me why. Ince. 

Oh! my poor Husband. Tollets Grounds. 


With several other Entertainments too tedious to 
mention. 
If any Gentlemen or Ladies have a mind for any parti- 
cular Songs, Dances, or Dialogues, to be performed as in 
the Catalogue, to let the Performers know in time, by 





| reason they have their particular Entertainments set for 
| every night: and they divert you with twelve Enter- 


tainments of Singing and Dancing each Night, as long as 
they stay. Ifa select Company has a mind to have them 
perform, they will at any time; but their usual hour of 
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ng is at Six a Clock in the Evening, and is ended 
— Their stay I in this place but very short 
iy be hada t ace of Performan 
Vieut R z 
One would be curious now to know how * An 


I + Voman,” “'T'wo Hugonots,” and the “* Seoth 
{fi-cilander and his Lass” got on. 


James GRAvVEs. 





LONDON TOPOGRAPHY. 


Th New Road in 1756.—Copy of a letter 

n by a tenant of the Duke of Bedfon l to 

it his lo | h > tO Oppose that portion o the 
i 


w Road to Paddington, 

lve to r rtten! 
My Lorp, — I am informed of a road intended 
» be made at th back of your 


> dust and 


am Court: 


graces estate, 


number of peopl ». must 


h, from t 


ely 3] il those fields, and make them no better 
n one common land I most humbly treat 
, we to prevent such an evi for it ill | 

) ) for me to hold your grace’s " 
theut 1 large a te ‘ rel I am, wv i 
submission, your grace’s most dutiful and obe- 
nt servant Estuer Carrer 
14 Feb. 175t 
Mrs, Capper was in the occupation of a large 


cuw-larm, at a rent 

The Building of Blackfriers Bridze.—'T) 
I » Committ 
| ») at variance with what we now sce 
hardly to be explained by the lapse 
. Lond mn, prope rly 
aking, had but one bridge (for Westminster 
1e two miles distant) there was not 
rowd of 





» century. Thouch 


bridue was son 


ho could allege 


Opposers, W “ 
OSE ¢ against any farther accom- 
modation of the kind. One of their best weapons 


tive diminution of “the nursery” 


was the pro pe 

of Watermen, 

the navy, sometimes 500 at a time, whenever the 

Lords of the Admiralty chose to send for them by 

virtue of an Act of 4 Queen Anne. At the pre- 
t least 1500 London wat r 


Other alarmists professe 





affording formerly large supplies for 


sent time, there were at | - 
men in the royal navy. l 
eat fears for the safety of the west-country 
and some of the frequenters of Covent 
Garden were quite sure they should be so long 
hindered in coming down the river as entirely 
to lose their market. It was even propounded 
whether or not it would interfere with t 
the Fleet Finally, 
tained an opiaton that the 
London Bridge would answer 


1 
$s intended. 


barges; 


i liber- 


ties ol the economists enter- 


taking down of th 
houses all the 


purpos 


extending from Battle 


in many of its details, a state of 





UERIES. [ No. 29 
On the other hand, Mr. Launcelot Dow! 
who drew out the first plans for Blackfriars 
Bridge, and offered to execute it, with ten arches, 
for 140,000/., made the following complimentary 
remarks on London citizens. He should not feel 
himself at all obliged to employ freemen simply 
because it was on their river. In fact, he designed 
to employ as few citizens as possible, for tl 
not sufficiently expert in such works as 
building ; neither would they work 
foreigners (by - , 
bel mging to 
Aldermen 
very unwillingly, 
mployed on city 
ever obtain this kind of aid, he was alw ys obliged 
to make oath that he wanted London freemen and 
ld not get them. 

Mr. John Besant, collector of land tax in Castle 
Baynard Ward, said, iat in the last twenty 
years rents had in general 1, in St. 
yhurchyard fully fifty per cent; that new 


iggen, 











sO cheaply 18 
was nieant only, not 
ds). Lie Court of 
lid sometimes, though 
erant leave for. forei 

works; but before he could 


foreigners” 





7 
London 





he admitted, « 





yners to be 











co 








fallen one thin 


Paul's ¢ 

dwell ing-hous on a grand scale were greatly 
wanted by the citizens, and would be built at the 
north apy woaches of the proposed bridge ; that 


eret out of the 
city, because ites were no handsome 
He never looked w 


many merchants now lived with 1 
ho ises to 
accommodate them withal. 
the city as a place of manufacture, but of buyin 
and selling. 


The ] OT OS! al of a new bridg > of course involved 


castes dlesunton. as to the effects likel 
produced by the alteration or po 
old 1 London Bridge. Mr. George Ludlow, lig 
man, was of opinion that the aor of 
bridge so checked the water, that, in the event of 
their removal, a strong spring tide would infallibly 
overtlow the city of Westminster. Mr. Deputy 
Jaw - s Hodges, who had long lived on the bridge, 
said, That bargemen would sometimes in the nigl 
pn coal at such windows on the bridge as 

ywed candle-lights; such lights tending to daz- 
zie the eyes just before the dangerous moment 
when the shadow of the overhanging houses left 
them to shoot the arches in the dark. Mr. Peter 
Collinson said, That about the year 1718, all 
he water being out of the river, he went down 
amongst the piers of the old bridge, and had an 
opportunity of minutely examining their structure 
(which he then described). 

It seems to have been the unanimous verdict of 
all reasonable men, that the houses must be taken 
down at once. The roadway between them was 
barely wide enough for two vehicles to meet, and 
was moreover on Sundays and Mondays thronged 
with cattle. The evidene 
fied that the fabrics were rotten, and the leases 
not worth renewal ; the only vocal utter: ince of 3 
dissentient kind being the complaint of the Rev. 
Robert Gibson, praying that the assessment of 


to be 


sible removal of 





hter- 


+ 
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97 on the said houses, due to him as rector of 
48i. 


St. Magnus, might not be overlooked. 


J. WAYLEN. 





Minor Hotes. 


of the Peace held by a 
MSS., 980. fol. 


The Offi of Justic 
Lady.— in Harleian 


following r curious entr y 








The Countess of Richmond, mother , VIl 
was a just of t pea Mr. Attur it w 
so, it ought to | 1 by nmissic he had 
made many an I for the record, but could 


never find it; | had seen manv arbitriments that 
were made by her < anes aflir i that he had 
n heard from his mother of the Lady Bartlet, mother 
1 justice of the peace, and 
ith the other justices in 
was made so by Q. Mary upon 
ies she sustained by some 





oft 
to the Lord Bartlet, that sh " 
did set usually upon the bench w 
Gloucestershire ; ‘that ; 
her complaint to her of the injur 





of that county, and desiring 1 «lresse thereof, that as 
she herself was cheif justice « all England, so this lady 
micht be in her own county, w™ ac ordin sly the queen 
Another example was alleded of one — 

in n Suffolk, who usually at the assizes and sessions 

held set upon the bench among the justices gladio 





Cu. Horrer. 

Harbingers of Spring. — As a proof of the late- 
ness of this season, compared with that of 1854, 
I may mention a fact in natural history which I 
think is worth a place in “ N. & Q.,” that on this 
day (April 19) last year, I gathered a branch of 
whitethorn in full blossom; and swallows were 
seen here two days previously. The former is not 
likely to be found this year for several weeks to 
come, and the latter have not made their appear- 
ance yet. 

The above is the 
thorn blossoms, called 
noticed; but I must in 
were not general for some days after. 

ik. S. Tarror. 


earliest appearance of haw- 
“ May,” that I have ever 
that they 


justice state, 


Ormesby, St. Margaret, Norfolk. 


Hamir.—In a critical notice of M. Fi 
History of Foreign Troops in the Service of France, 
the Athenzum ot April 28 quotes as follows from 
his account of the Scotch brigade : 

“In testimony of its old fidelity, it retained precedence 
over other companies, and adopted (it should have been 
retained) the custom of answering when challenged in 
Scotch, by the word / Ly hamier.” 





Which sounds ver y much like J am here, and is 
translated by our learned author Me voila. I 
have the same story in a French almanac, which 
gives a succinct histor y of the army in 1820. But 
the word is there given hamir, which is Scotch for 
me vol la, without the gibberish from whence 
M. Fieffé says it is derived. E very one prac tised 
in the Scotch dialect will recognise the exclama- 
tion of “ Aam‘here” in the Scotch 
word. M. (2) 


SO0-¢ salle d 


| coach-springs, 


Whether he 
inction 
doubtful.” This statement 


Jeremy Taylor at Cambridze. — * 
‘ived any emolument or honorary dist 
mm ( imoriage 18 


I 
I 
( Li / ] ry 
l 


Ileber, ed. Edin., 1854, p. xvi.) cannot 

» repeated by » os i catniaaall 
repeated by any future biographer who may 
see in the G ut. M Pus A) 30, i nt evi- 





“eae 
per scnotaris 


La half, and 


laylor was : 





i Jere my 
of Caius College for above a 

juently 1 ed stipend as ‘holar for 
ten half-years, and as Fellow for five half-years, 
ind was thus member of the College for above 
nine years, W.R.C. 





s 
] 





Queries. 
LANFRANC AND ODO. 
Sir Francis Pal 
William the C 
Lingard a 
Heath, near 


says that in the reign of 
(called by 
Pennenden 
three days were 


grave 
mqueror a “ folkmoot” 
shiremote) was held on 
Maidstone, where 
¢ the adverse rights of Odo and 
Lanfrane to some lands stated to belong to the 
archbishop, 








spent in discussit 


“ The Norm: an earl and the Norman prelate contended 
for the Anglo-Saxon franchises, according to the con- 
lo prudence. ‘The Witen, the 
English versed in the old uges and customs of their 
country, were ordered to attend; and the hoary Egilric, 
Bishop of Chichester, was brought thither in a chariot 
drawn by four horses, to record the jurisprudence of the 
old time.” — Palgrave d ed from Spicilegium 
ad Eadmerum, p. 197 





structi n of Ang -Saxon ju 






l 








The work to which Sir Francis refe ‘rs is written in 
Latin. Is there any English work which describes 
his memorable assembly ? Why does not Mr. 
a snnshation of Eadmer, the friend 
and historian of Bishop Anselm, whose history of 
England in his own time, from 1066 to 1122, is 
said to contain many facts nowhere else to be 
found ? 

Besides the general interest concerning this 
national assembly, in which the haughty archbishop 
bowed in homage to the old forms of Saxon 
freedom, I want to know something of the long 
ride which the aged Egilric submitted to, the 
longest surely on record before the discovery of 
and which must have shaken him 
grievously if taken across the rough and hilly 
wealds of Sussex and Kent. Geoffrey, Bishop of 
Coutance, presided at the mote by order of William, 
and it ended in the triumph of the archbishop, 
who gained the possession of the lands, 

C. thanks F. for his observations on “ devising 
"in your 288th Number, p. 354. Surely there 
can be no “counterbalancing disadvantages to the 
testamentary power ” worthy of betag weighed in 
the scale against the benefits of exempt 

old shackles of feudalism ! C. (1) 





Bohn give us 


land 


being 


from the 
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Minor Querics. 
William Clayton. — 


“ The Invisible Hand; a Tale. By W. Clayton. Second 
Edition. London : Cadell & Davies, Strand ; and Hatchard, 
Piccadilly, 1817. 8vo.” 

Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” tell me who W. 
Clayton was? I suspect the name was fictitious, 
although the work is dedicated to “ Mr. Clayton, 
of Highbury Place, by her Affectionate Son the 


Author.” J. K. 


Anonymous Work. — 

“ Edward Duncombe, or Religion a Reality; by the 
Author of the Narrative of Eliza S 
the Spirit's teaching. Edinburgh, Wm. Whyte & Co.; 
Chalmers & Collins, Glasgow; Nisbet, London, 1826.” 


Who was the author of this work ? J. K. 


Jamesons of Yorkshire.— Could any of your 


correspondents inform me what are the arms of 


the Jamesons of Yorkshire? and whether there is 
any existing pedigree of the family of Richer, who 
I believe lived in the county of Suffolk two gene- 
rations since, but who I believe removed to Col- 
chester, and are at present there residing. 

Ros. VALVASSEUR. 


2. Albion Road, Stoke Newington Green. 


“ Give place ye ladies all.” — Where can I find 
some lines beginning — 
“ Give place ye ladies all, 
Unto my mistress fair, 
For none of you, or great, or small, 
Can with my love compare?” 
Mormon. 

“ Handicap” and “ Heat.” —Can you or any of 
your numerous readers acquaint me with the de- 
rivation and meaning of the words handicap and 
heat, as applied to horse-racing ? 

Henry M. Frist. 

Fourth Estate.— When was the term “ fourth 
estate” first applied to the newspaper press, and 
by whom ? J.J. L. 

Underwood Cottage, Paisley. 

Frogs in the Arms of France.—In the Chroni- 
cles of Fabyan (reprinted in 1811 by Ellis), p. 57., 
the “ olde armys of Fraunce” are given an escut- 
cheon with three frogs. When were these arms 
first disused, and why ? Cu. Horrer. 


“ The Tin Trumpet.” —Who is the author of a 
work named The Tin Trumpet, 2 vols., 1836? I 
have heard it attributed to Horace Smith, upon 
what grounds I do not know. 

Pericanus AMERICANUS. 

“ The Tempting Present,” by Woodward. — Can 
any one give me information as to the present 
locus in quo of this well-known picture? It has 


—, or the Efficacy of 


been at least twice engraved; and I have some 
idea, that upon the larger transcript the name of 
the then possessor is to be found, but I cannot 
meet with it to refer to, Witi1aM Bares, 


Birmingham. 


Sir Robert Holmes of the Isle of Wight.—Cay 
any of your readers inform me whether this gen. 
tleman had any familv ? and if so, what were their 
names, and who was his lady? Also, the names 
of his brothers and their wives’ children. S. §. 


Swaine of Leverington.— Will one of your 


| Wisbech readers be good enough to inform me 


who was the father and the grandfather of John 
Swaine, Jun., Esq., of Leverington, in the Isle of 
Ely ; who married Alice Cross in 1744, and died 
1763 or 1772? He must not be confounded with 
another John Swaine of the same ancient family, 


| who married into the Tregonwells of Dorsetshire, 


and died at Leverington in 1752. What relation 
was Thomas Swaine, Esq., who died very ol 
there in 1728, to John Swaine, Jun. ? S. 


Passages in Dr. Twisse.— What is the story 
alluded to in this sentence from an old work by 


Dr. Twisse, Riches of God's Mercy, p. 124. ? 


“ The author seems to discourse after such a manner as 


| if he were of the number of those who heard the devil read 
lectures through the grate in the University of Toledo.” 


| 








And what is the allusion, p. 151. ? 


“If powder of a hare burnt alive in an oven be found 
to be wholesome for us, God gives you leave thus to deal 


with it.” 
Pp. J. T. 


Old Dutch Song. —In Blackwood’s Mugazine, 
vol. v. p. 633., Christopher North, describing a 
drive with Mr. John Ballantyne, says : 

“ We proposed to enliven our journey by singing a few 
duets tovether, which we did. We think both of us were 
particularly happy in that exquisite genuine old High 
Dutch one: 

* Persantribat clericus 
Durch einem griinem waldt, 
Videbat ibi stantem, stantem, stantem, 
Ein Magdelein wollgestuallt, 
Salva sis puellula, 
Godt gruss dich Magdelein fein,’ &c.” 
Is this mixture of barbarous Latin known, or did 
Christopher invent it for the occasion? If old, 
where can I find it ? J. K. 


“ The Whole Duty of Man” — Popular Error. 
—The theological doctrines in this excellent book 
are no doubt perfectly orthodox ; but it may con- 
tain some popular errors on other subjects, with- 
out prejudice to its character. In speaking of the 
folly of revenge, the author says : 

« But alas! we give not ourselves time to weigh things, 
but suffer ourselves to be carried away with the heat of 
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an angry humour, never considering how dear we must 


pay for it; like the silly bee, that in anger leaves at | 


once her sting and her life behind her. The sting may 
perhaps give some short pain to the flesh it sticks in, but 
yet there is none but discerns the bee has the worst of it, 
that pays her life for so poor a revenge.” — P. 288, 
(Pickering’s edition). 

Is there any foundation for this supposed fact 
in natural history, that the sting of the bee is fatal 

° - . 
to itself? F. 


“ Tryals per Pais.” —I am in search of a work 
entitled 7ryals per Pais (published before 1666), 
by S. E. of the Inner Temple, Esq. I have edi- 
tions by another hand, which appeared in the years 
1682, 1685, 1695, 1702, 1717, 1725, 1739, and 
1766; but I wish to see a copy of the original 
work; in fact and in short, the author's, not an 
editor's work. There is no copy‘in the Bodleian,* 
or the British Museum. I have law-booksellers’ 
catalogues down to 1720, but none of them con- 
tain the original work, nor is it mentioned by any 
of the legal bibliographers. Perhaps the librarians 
of the inns of court, some of them, may direct me 
to a copy. LEGALIS. 


Shew Family.—In the village of Finglas, a few 
miles from the city of Dublin, there has been 


resident, from about the period of William IIL, a 


family named Shew, who have successively been 


the principal landlords in this locality. The name | 


is not generally heard of, except here, and evi- 
dently is not of Irish extraction. Can any of 
your correspondents inform me what place this 
family came from, or the origin of the name? S. 


Incident related by Bishop Patrick. — Bishop 
Patrick, in his Mensa Mystica, or Christian Sacri- 
Jice, makes use of the following illustration : 

“The world cannot but shrink at the thoughts of that 
fearful act of one of the Popes, who, making a league with 
Caesar and the French king, divided the bread of the 
Sacrament into three parts, with this saying (scarce toler- 
able), ‘As the Holy Trinity is but one God, so let the 
union endure between us three confederates ;’ and yet he 
was the first that broke it, and started from the agree- 
ment.” — P. 64, 

Is this historical, and who was the Pope of whom 
the incident is related ? A. Tartor. 


Paget Arms.— When were the arms of the 
Paget family granted, and who was the first 
grantee? The name seems to have been French, 
and probably the grant may have been made 
originally by the French heralds. The coat is, 
Sable, a cross engrailed argent. 


chief an escallop of the second. JAYTEE. 








[* An edition of 1665 is in the Bodleian: entered in 
the Catalogue, vol. i., under Ever, Sampson, — Ep.] 
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Hinor Queries with Answers, 


“ Happy Future State of England.” — Looking 
over An Account of several new Inventions and Ime 
provements now necessary for England, ina Dis- 
course by way of Letter to the Earl of Marlborough, 
1691, I find the author, in a very interesting and 
discursive epistle touching ships, timber, taxes, 
conservancy, and his own invention of mi/led lead, 
takes occasion to praise a book entitled The Huppy 
Future State of England. 


“T shall,” says T. H. (probably Thomas Hales), “ come 
mend to your lordship a frequent conversation with thig 
book, as containing in it more variety of political calceue 
lations than you will find in all printed books in all lan- 
guages: and it is the rather worthy your serious perusal 
in this warlike conjuncture, because the author hath in so 
nervous a manner given our English world so many new 
directions about the modus of our being furnished with the 
sinews of war, and in apportioning great taxes with great 
equality, the want whereof is in effect the only grievance 
in public supplies.” 

A more particular reference to this Happy Future 
State, §e., with the author’s name, is desired. 
J. 0. 


[This work is by Sir Peter Pett, and is entitled “The 
Happy Future State of England; or, a Discourse by way 
of Letter to the late Earl of Anglesey, vindicating him 
from the Reflections of an Affidavit published by the 
House of Commons, A°® 1680, by occasion whereof ob- 
servations are made concerning Infamous Witnesses, 
The said Discourse likewise contains various political 
remarks and calculations referring to many parts of 
| Christendom; with observations of the Number of the 
People of England, and of its growth in populousness 
and trade. The vanity of the late fears and jealousies 
being shown, the Author doth on grounds of Nature pre- 
dict the Happy Future State of the Realm. At the end 
of the Discourse there is a casuistical discussion of the 
obligation to the King, his heirs and successors, wherein 
many of the Moral Offices of Absolute and Unconditional 
Loyalty are asserted. Before the Discourse is a large 
Preface, giving an account of the whole work, with an 
Index of the principal matters. Also, the Obligation re- 
sulting from the Oath of Supremacy to assist and defend 
the Pre-eminence or Prerogative of the Dispensative 
Power belonging to the King, his heirs and successors: 
in the asserting of that power various historical passages 
occurring in the Usurpation after the year 1641 are 
mentioned, and an account is given of the progress of the 
Power of Dispensing, as to Acts of Parliament about re- 
ligion since the Reformation, and of diverse judgments of 
Parliament, declaring their approbation of the exercise of 
such power, and particularly in what concerns punish- 
ment by disability or incapacity. London, printed 1688,” 
folio. | 


“ England's Glory by a Royal Bank.” — Wanted 


| the title to this book, date about 1694, 12mo., 


In the dexter | 


dedication to Sir W. Ashurst, signed H. M. 


J.O. 


{“England’s Glory; or, the Great Improvement of 
Trade in General, by a Roval Bank or Office of Credit, to 
be erected in London, wherein many great advantages 

that will hereby accrue to the Nation, to the Crown, and 
| to the People, are mentioned; with Answers to the Ob- 


| jections that may be made against this Bank. Luke xix. 
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33.:*W then gaves thou! 1 t 
DANK ti im 

‘ ‘ t Lb Il \i 

London v T.' l t t 
Star within | ple Ba } 


1605. A copy of this book has lately come into 
my hands. It i poem, unpaged, in eighty 
stanzas, besides two of “ conclusior Che dedi- 
cation is to Sir Francis Castillion, Knight, fol- 
lowed by another, in verse, on his name (an 
acrostic) Phe first two stanzas are, — 





An th that ist i 
= t 1 S 
Phat make t stal v 3 with iov1 id 
* Within t l t ul ° 
Where s iint " " 3 set, 
And int Lamb's s i ’ lie | t, 
Where thousand Ss, t 
Wh daies t fl sun > set, 
here M é ‘ i . 
Most go ) 1 att most aire.’ 
I can find no notice either of the poem or the 


author. Is the book rare or 





Copenhagen. 

[ There is a copy of this work in the British Museum, 
wanting the leaf cont i stanzas 4°. to 52., which 
seems to have form ] rel to Dr. Farmer. On a 


fly-leaf is written “ No other copy known.’ 


The MacCarthy I 
the once famous MacCa 
for which the Duke of |] 
in 1814? 

Can “N, & Q.” give us any notice of its 
founde 


connected with Cardinal Wiseman’s family. 


f 








I think they were Irish Spaniards, 











ary Cou MacCarthy was dist l at 

Paris in 1817; the sale lasted from January 28 to Mav ( 

According to Di 1, t Duke of ishire l 

r , wie a¢ ‘ t > 1 » rea t it 

sum, as the t \ of t $ s 404,000 franes, 
or | ) ou Dit n his Z iphical D 

meron, Vol. iii. } 1§2- )., $c 1along a int of 

the dispersion of this matchles lection. says, 

“The MacC rarv } l 1 th s nt, 

104,000 francs. O ) t s than a fourth 

part (or 100,000 fran to London thr 1 the 
agency of Messrs 1 Fos ! the proba 

| f und, through Mr 

in 3 i Pater- 

t ha been pon 75,600 

s | Ir . in t this 

co tion was 1, purchases t bout 

10.000 fra: n ma De 
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“ All th Tal: 
poem under the al 
form of a dialogue 
blerus,” known? It was published 
years 1806-7, in ridic 


Whi 


ule of the a 
lasted 











administra 


te.” —- Is the auther of a sati 








ve title, and carried on in the 
between “ Polypus and Scri- 


in or about the 


tion then formed, and which but a sl 
time. A. B. 
Belmont. 
P Esq., t of I l, 
i i ti i t S 
I of a l- 
“Life of Father Paul Sarnpi.’— Who is the 
aut ior of the Life of Father Paul Sa ‘pt, W ich 
was translated out of Italian by a person of qua- 
lity, and published in London in 1651 ? . 
rhe following is t tit] the original: V 
Pudre Paolo, d ’ Ord ae S ed , 
n ssima Rep bl. di Venetia. In tv n 


by M. Fulgentio. } 
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“New Foundline Hospital for Wit ' 
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0 publisher, MD 
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nvos, Dr. King, Dr. Armstrong, : 
©. Churchill, J. Thomson, J. 8. Hall, J. Wilkes, D. Gar- 
rick, R. Bentle 
R. Llovd, &c., & 
“New Foundling Hospital for Wit. Part the sixth. 
London, for J. Almon, 1773. Written bv Sir C. H, Wil- 
liams, Duke of Wharton, Earls Chesterfield, Delawarr, 
I Hardwicke, Carlisle, Chatham, Lords Vise, Clare, 
Lyttelton, Harvey, Capel, Lady M. W. Montagu, Lady 
. Miss Carter, Hon. C. Yorke, H. Walpole, C. Morris, 
Sir J. Mawby, T. Potter, C. Townsend, Soame Jenvns, 
Dr. King, Dr. Armstrong, Dr. Akenside, C. Anstev, T. 
iwards, C. Churchill, W. Shenstone, Mr. Grav, J. Thom 
m, J. S. Hall, J. Wilkes, D. Garrick. R. Bentley, S. John- 
. B. Thornton, G. Colman, R. Liovad, | sq, &e., &e.” 
“The New Foundling Hospital for Wit being finished, 
this volume of Fugitives is humbly offered as a continu- 








ation. 
“The Fugitive Miscellany. London, for J. Almon. 
MDCCLXXIV.” 
te Fugitive Miscell: any. Part the second. London, 
Almon. MDCCLXXv.” 

“ ia Asvlum for Fugitives. Vol. I. London, for J. 
Almon. MDCCLXXVI.” 

“An Asylum for Fugitives. Vol. II. London, for J. 

1779.” 
Asylum for Fugitive Pieces. London, for J. De- 
MDCCLXXXV, 

“The New Hospital for Wi A new Edition. 6 Vols., 
corrected and considerably enlarged. J. Debrett. 1784.” 

“An Asylum for Fugitive Pieces. New Edition (with 
addition), J. Debrett. moccuxxxy.” 

“An Asylum for Fugitive Pieces. Vol. Il. New Ed. 
(with addition). J. Debrett. mpccLxxxvt.” 

“An Asylum for Fugitive Pieces. Vol. III. Second 
Edition (with addition). J. Debrett. mpcexev.” 

“An Asvlum for Fugitive Pieces. Vol. IV. New 
Edition (with addition). J Debrett. 1798.” 

“Spirit of Public Journals, commenced 1797, continued 
annually for seventeen years.” 

(1.) “A Companion for Leisure Hours. London, J. Al 
mon. MPCCLXIX.” 

(2.) “ The second Edition of part the first was published 
in 1768,” 

(3.) “The first Edition of part the fifth was published 
in 1772.” 





Epw. Hawxrys. 





OLD ENGRAVING. 
(Vol. xi., p. 265.) 


“Una volta che San Francesco era fortemente infermo, 
e Fra Leone lo serviva, il detto Fra Leone stando in 
orazione appresso a San Francesco, fu rapito in —_ 
menato in spirito ad un fiume grandissimo largo ed im- 
petuoso ; e stando egli cosi a guardare chi passava a, e vidde 
alquanti Frati caricati entrare in questo fiume, i quali 
subitamente erano battuti dall’ empito del fiume, e s’ anne- 
garono. Alcuni andavano per sino a I’ altra riva, i quali 
tutti per I’ empito del fiume e per li pesi che portay ino 
addosso finalmente cadevano, e si annegavano. Vedend 
questo Fra Leone, avea loro gran compassione, e stan - 
cosi vidde una gran moltitudine di Frati senza carico 
alcuno, o pesa di cosa alcune, in quali rilucea la santa 
poverta, 1 quali entrando in questo fiume passarono senza 
pericolo, e vedendo questo Fra Leone ritorno in se stesso, 
Allora San F raycesco se ntendo in spirito, che Fra Leone 
aveva veduto ale una vi lo chiamd ase, e gli domando 


quello, che ecli aveva ve inte, e raccontata, che cli ebbe 


Anstev, T. Edwaris, 


S. Johnson, B. Thoraton, G. Colman, 


» San Francesco: 





Fra Leone tutta la visions pe r ordine, 
f ver ‘ran fiume & questo mondo, 

















i Frati che si am irono 1 sono quelli, che non 
seguitano la E angelica prof specialmente quanto 
ul altixsima por i, ma coloro, che passavano senza 
pericolo sono >a 1ei “F rati, liquali nessuna cosa terrena cer- 
cano, ne possedano in questo mondo, ma avendo solamente 
| temperato vivere, e vestire sono contenti, seguitando 
Gesu Cristo nudo in croce, il ro LV iCr lella 
santa obbedienza portavano ailegrame » & pero legger- 
mente dalla vita temporal ino all Y Fvoretti 





di San Francesco, p. 120.; Bassano, 

At the head of each chapter is a rough woodcut. 
That to chap. xxxv., above quoted, represents an 
angel acting as guide to four monks, walking on 


* ‘7 


the river, and wearing the costume as in E. T.’s 
engraving. I do not know whether Fra Leone, 
who seems to have been the favourite disciple of 
St. Francis, ever rose to be San Leone. In this 
book “* Fra” is not confined to “ brother” in the 
monastic sense, as in chap. xx. St. Francis ad- 
dresses the wolf, who had eaten so many citizens 
of Ugabio that the inhabitants dared not venture 
beyond the walls, “ Fra Lupo.” In the vignette 
to this chapter the saint and “ Brother Wolf” are 
shaking hands over an agreement that he shall eat 
no more men, but live at his ease in the city, as he 
did for two years, being well fed and never “barked 
at by the dogs, and died “ much la: om 


. B.C. 





U. Club, 





COACHING QUERIES. 
(Vol. xi., p. 281.) 


Turspike Roads. — Pulleyn, if your corre 
spondent H. T. G. quotes him correctly, is evi- 
dently mistaken in asserting that “the first act 
for the repair of the public roads was passed in 
1698.” I have before me — 

‘A Catalogue and Collection of all those Ordinances, 
Proclamations, Declarations, &c., which have been printed 
and published since the Government was established in 
His Highness the Lord Protector (viz.), from Dec. 16, 
1653, unto Sept. 3, 1654. 
in wl , at page 75., I find “ An Ordinance for 
better amending and keeping in Repair the 
Common Highways within this Nation,” bearing 
date “ Friday, March 31, 1654.” 

Moreover, the last section of this ordinance 
o an act passed more 


4 
t 
>. 
, 





refers in the following terms 
than a century anterior, 155: 
“ And it is lastly ordained, by the authority aforesaid, 
that one act made in the first year of the reign of the late 
Queen Mary, for and concerning the making, repairing, 
and amendment of the common highway and causie, im 
the counties of Dorset and Somerset, between the towns 
of Shaftsbury and Shirborne, in the said county ol 
Dorset. intituled, An Act to repair Shirborne Causie in the 
counties of Dorset and Somerset, from henceforth shall 
bee revived and stand in force until the first of September, 


1662.” 
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Vs & ordinance commands the 


surveyors to— 


Section the 


“Give public notice in the church or chappel to the 
parishioners to meet to make an assessment for repairing 
the said highways . . . within three days of such 
notice.” 


but no mention occurs of toll. 

Section XIII. is extremely curious; it is as 
follows : 

“ That if any wagons, carts, or carriages, wherein any 
burthen of dead commodities or wares shall at any time 
from and after the first day of May next, bee drawn upon 
any such highways, roads, or streets, with above five 
horses or mares, or six oxen and one horse or mare, in 
any one cart or wagon, that then it shall bee lawful to or 
for anv constable or surveyor of highways, or other in- 
habitant, in any parish where such loaden wagon, cart, or 
carriage shall pass and bee drawn as aforesaid, to distrain 
and seize all such 3 ipernumerary horses, mares, or oxen, 
as he shall finde in any such wagon, cart, or carriage, 
over and above the number of five horses or mares, or six 
oxen and one horse or mare respectively, and the same 
supernumerary horses, oxen, and mares, respectively, to 
detain and keep until such owner or driver have paid and 
answered into the hands of the surveyors of highways 
within the parish where such distress and seizure shall 
bee made, or one of them, the sum of twenty shillings for 
every such supernumerary horse, mare, or ox; and if such 
penalty bee not paid within seven days after such distress 
or seizure, together with full satisfaction for keeping the 
beasts and cattle distrained, and other charges there- 
abouts in the mean time, that then it shall bee lawful for 
such survevors of highways to sell such horses, mares, or 
oxen, so seized, and to retain out of the price the said 
twenty shillings and charges, returning the overplus to 
the party. And in case any difference happen about the 
same, the next justice of peace shall determine the same, 
whose order therein shall bee final to each party.” 

This clause, however, appears to have been too 
stringently worded, and accordingly, on Tuesday, 
May 16, 1654, another ordinance was issued, in 
which, after quoting Section XLIL, it is declared : 

“ That the said ordinance shall not extend to any carts 
or carriages at any time used in the conveving, draught, 
or carriage of any ordnance, timber, or artillery, of any 
sort or kinde whatsoever, for the use of the army or 
BVY. «© © © & 

“Provided, that such persons that attend the said 
draughts, carts, or carriages, for the use of the army or 
navy, have some order or pass, under the hands of his 
Highness the Lord Protector,” &c. Xe. 

Rosert S. Sacmon, 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


1, Mr. Haydn says: 


“ Toll-bars in England originated in 1267, on the crant 
of a penny for every waggon that passed through a 
certain manor; and the first regular toll was collected a 
few years after for mending the road in London between 
St. Giles’s and Temple-bar. ..... Tull-gates or turn- 
pikes were used in 1663.” 

“ Hackney-coaches were first established in 
London in 1625." (M-Culloch.) “They were 
first licensed in 1660." (Haydn.) “In 1678 an 
agreement was made to run a coach between 





Edinburgh and Glasgow. .... . So late as 1763 
there was but one stage coach from Edinburgh to 
London.” (M.) “ Mail coaches were first set 
up at Bristol in 1784, and were extended to other 
routes in 1785, at the end of which they became 
general in England.” The Stage Coach Duty Act 
passed in 1785; and in the same year “ mail 
coaches were exempted from tolls.” Pulleyn is 
wrong when he says “that the first act for the 
repair of the public roads was passed in 1698,” 
According to Haydn, “ the first general repair of 
the highways of this country was directed in 1283, 
Acts passed for the purpose in 1524 and 1555.” 
The latter, which M‘Culloch by a strange mis- 
print calls the statute of the 28th instead of the 
2nd Philip and Mary, is, according to him, “ the 
first legislative enactment in which a regular pro- 
vision was made for the repair of the roads. The 
preamble to this statute declares that the roads 
were tedious and noisome to travel on, and dan- 
gerous to passengers and carriages; and there- 
fore it enacts, that in every parish two surveyors 
of the highways shall be annually chosen, and the 
inhabitants of all parishes obliged, according to 
their respective ability, to provide labourers, car- 
riages, tools, &c. for fuur days each year, to work 
upon the roads under the direction of the sur- 
veyors. This system, though in many respects 
exceedingly defective, was at the time justly con- 
sidered a great improvement, and answered pretty 
well till the reign of Charles IL, when, owing to 
the increase of carriages, particularly about Lon- 
don, it became necessary to adopt more eflicient 
measures for the formation and repair of roads; 
and the plan of imposing tolls upon those who 
made use of them began to be adopted. But this 
system was not carried into full effect, and placed 
upon a solid footing till about 1767, when it was 
extended to the great roads to all parts of the 
country; the contributions of labour under the 
act of Philip and Mary being then appropriated 
entirely to the cross or country roads. A money 
payment is also very frequently made instead of a 
contribution in labour.” (.) 

“Londen M*‘Adam’s roads were introduced 
about 1818. . . . . Wooden pavements were suc- 
cessfully tried in the streets of London at White- 
hall in 1839, and in other streets in 1840.” 
( Haydn.) 

D'Israeli’s account of sedan-chairs is not alto- 
gether at variance with, nor Pulleyn’s the same as 
Haydn's, who says, that they were “first seen in 
England in 1581. One was used in the reign of 
James I. by the Duke of Buckingham, to the great 
indignation of the people, who exclaimed that he 
was employing his fellow-creatures to do the ser- 
vice of beasts.” (Haydn's Dict. of Dates, p. 538.) 

R. J. Aven. 
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“ BEL CHILD.” 
(Vol. xi., pp. 36. 132.) 


The interest taken in the application of the 
word hel-child induces me to continue the inquiry. 
I respectfully differ from your correspondent 
F.C. H. (Vol. xi., p. 36.), and in some material 
points from Mr. Gopparp Jounson (p. 132.). 
[I found my objections to their surmises upon the 
following extracts, taken from the very curious 
will of Robert Davenie, of Snetterton in Norfolk, 
1580: 


« Jim. I doe gyve and bequeathe unto Ann Davenye | 


my wytfe, all that tent lying in Snetterton aforesavde, 
w't the pigtithes thereto belonging, w™ all such landes 
w* | latelie purchased w the same tent of one Edmond 
Thayne of Shropham, to have and to hold the same tent 
wt all the sayed land thereto belonging, w all and 
singular the appurtenances, unto the sayd Ann my wyfie, 
and to her assigns for and during the hole term of her 
naturall lyffe, w**out any impeachment of wayste; and 
after her decease my will and mynde that Austyn 
Steward, and Prudence nowe his wyffe, shall have the 
same premisses, w their appurtenances, for and duringe 
their naturall lives. And after their decease my will and 
mynde is alsoe: I doe gyve and bequeathe the same 
tenement, w* all and singular the appurtenances, wt" the 
premisses, which were bequeathed unto Ann my wyfle, 
unto Ann Steward, the daughter of the savd Augustyn 
Steward, and to the heirs of her bodie lawfully begotten ; 
and for want of such issue, I will and bequeath the same 
unto Edward Steward her brother, being my ‘ bel-child,’ 
and to the heyres of his bodie lawfully begotten.” 

The inference to be drawn from the above ex- 
tract is, that Prudence was his daughter, and con- 
sequently Ann his granddaughter; while it is ex- 
pressed Edward was her brother, and selected and 
chosen her heir in default of issue by the testator, 
“ being his bel-child.” Thus it follows, a grandchild 
may be a bel-child ; but it by no means establishes 
the point, that a bel-child is necessarily a grand- 
child. 

The will continues : 

“Itm. I gyve and bequeathe unto everie one of my 

godchildren xiid.” 
This distinctly proves the baptismal vow bore no 
reference towards the debatable word, but a pre- 
ference to this tie is confirmed by the amount of 
the legacies subsequently bequeathed. 

The testator then names five children of four 
different families, to each of whom he gives xs., 





| believe, that some rite, sacred or profane, consti= 
} tuted a moral and pe: haps an obligatory tie, of the 
| meaning of which in a comparatively short space 


Henry Daveney. 


of time all record is lost. 


FRENCH PROTESTANT REFUGEES. 


(Vol. xi., p. 206.) 


I was reminded by Mr. Lower’s Query of “the 
short and simple annals” of a French refugee 
family in humble life, of which I made a note 
some years since, and which may not perhaps be 
altogether uninteresting to him and to others of 
your readers. 

In the churchyard of Hinton Blewett, in the 
county of Somerset, there is (or was) a plain old 
tombstone, very much sunk in the ground; but 
bearing thus much of its original inscription 
legible : 

“ Heare resteth the body of Louis Thiery, whoe de 


parted this life the 9th of June, 16605. 

On the wall, just above it, is another inscrip- 
tion as follows : 

“ Near this wall do lie interred the bodies of Richard 
Thiery and Mary his wife. He died the 6th of Novem., 
1751, aged 68 years; and she died the 10th of June, 1745, 
aged 57 vears. Also four of their children, viz Richard, 
Mary, Sarah, and Hannah. Richard died the 13th of 
Feb., 1738, aged 22. Mary died the 2nd of March, 1740, 
aged 22. Sarah died the 2lst of May, 1740, aged 18, 
Hannah died the 29th of April, 1743, aged 17.” 


Within the chancel there is a more modern in- 
scription, which explains the descent of the family : 


“ In memory of Louis Thiery, who was born in France, 
and (being persecuted for true religion) came over to 
this free and happy kingdom about the year of our Lord 
1650, and was buried under this stone about the year 
1680 (?). He had by his wife Grace 5 sons and 1 daughter, 
who were most of them buried near this place. 

“ Bevis Thiery, hosier, one of the sons of the above 


| Lewis and Grace, died at Colev; and was interred here 


and calls them separately “my bel-child.” If | 
these were his grandchildren, and in that affinity | 
alone could be his bel-children, it is truly singular | 


that three of the four daughters should have had 
but one child; and it appears improbable, and 
almost impossible, that not one of these four 
daughters should have been named in their father’s 
will. 

If bel-child is used as a term of endearment, the 
selection I conclude was evidently voluntary ; but 
from the wording of this will, I am induced to 


the 23rd of April, 1746, aged 82 years. He had by his 
wife Mary 3 sons, Richard, Lewis, and Bevis; and 5 
daughters, Grace, Hannah, Dorothea, Mary, and Betty; 
who all lived to be married, and left a numerous offspring. 

“ Dorothea (who was the last of that line) died at 
Litton, and was buried here the 24th of Novem., 1788, 
aged 88. She lived to see 64 great-grandchildren, 44 of 
whom are now living; and, by her particular request, 8 of 
her grandsons carried her to her grave. 

“ The above family (though not all of them possessed 
of abundant riches) lived well by honest industry, re- 
spected by their superiors and equals, and beloved by all 
men. 

“ Reader, let their bright examples provoke thy imita- 
tion.” 

In my boyhood, and probably it may still be so, 
there were some of the family remaining who 
were farmers, and, I think, small proprietors, 
though their name was universally corrupted into 


Carey. C. W. Bincuam. 
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Mr. Lower will find some information in the — 


“M lated and com- 


moirs of a Iluguenot Familv: 

















piled from the original autobiography of t R James 
Fontaine, 1 other Family Manuscripts; comprising an 
original Journal Ir n Virginia, N York, &e., 
in 1715 and 1716, by Ann Maurv With an Ap iX, 
containing a T : n of the | Nantes, the i:dict 
of R other interest H il Docu- 
nents. Gk P. Putnam & Co., 10. Park 
Place, 1853.” 
0. 8. (1) 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE. 
Photographic Notes — Never throw away your Collodion 
— Being rather fond of by exp riment the truth 
of the results given by photographers as to the 
superior character of the spective collodions, I have 
from time to time foll various formule given; 
some I have found to work well and up to their character, 
others have fallen far short of the mark, and some almost 
useless. Being unwilling last autumn to throw away the 
remains of the various samples, consisting of some small 





quantities of Horne’s, Bland and Long’s, Thomas and 

lockin’s, together with all those prepared by myself from 
the formule of Dr. Diamond, Lyte, Wood, &c., amounting 
t together, 


to nearly fourteen ounces, I jumbled the whole 






and gave it good and repeated sh xs; and | must 
confess that now, after nearly six months’ rest, it pr 
the best negative collodion that I have ever met with. 

M. P. M 

Amber Varnish. — Last summer I made an ounce of 

amber varnish, according to Dr. DrAmonn’s formula in 


the Phot graphic Journal, and 
proved to be; a few i 
although se urely kept during the 
again tried with new samp! chloroform, 
quality amber, to manufacture more, and cannot succeed. 
After three days’ maceration, and good shaking at intervals, 
the ippear to have dissolved any 
portion of the resinous qualities of the amber. The am er 
was of good quality, and « the broken mouth- 
pieces of meerschaum will any of your 
friends explain the why MP. M. 


a most exquisite sample it 
it was perfectly useless, 


interval; and I have 


ind the same 


weeks since 


chloroform does not 
nsisted of 
pipes. 


and wl 


Pray 
refore 


the 
} 
has 
ven- 
int 


deserves 


to 
he 
We have 


Dry Collodion. — Mr. Mavall communiéated 
Atheneum of Saturday last a new process, which 
just completed, for lion dre. 
tured to transfer it unns, because ev 
from so practised a photographer as Mr. Mayall 
attention. 
rhe usual plain collodion is excited with 
(No. 1.) 


using « 


to our < rv 


of cadmium. 
of zinc, 
lon. 

yl. 


in the alcoho 


} grains 
1 grain chloride 
1 ounce collo 

yunce alcoh 


Dissolve the chemicals l, and then mix with 
cl 


the collo 
(No. 2.) 3 


ion: or 
rrains iodide of zinc. 
rain bromide of cadmium: or 








lg 
(No. 3.) 2 grains iodide of cadmium 
1 grain brom ulmium., 
|, grain bromide of iron 
rain bromide of calcium 
In the last it will be necessary to dissolve 1 grain of 
bromide of iron in 1 drachm of alcohol, and use | fluid 


grain of the solution. Similarly 3 grains of bromide of 





calcium must be dissolved in 1 drachm of alcohol, and 
The excited collodion will require t 
vs to completely settle. Decant into a dry 
sediment. Spread as usual, ‘ 


Bath of 
16 ounces distilled water. 


use | fluid grain. 
La few d 


bottle to < 








void sed 





lbuminate of Silver. 


ounce albumen. 

ounce nitrate of silver (neutral). 
wial acetic acid. 
of potassium, 


l 
11 
1 


ce 





our 
2 crains iodide 
and water must be well mixed first, then 
acid added; shake up and stand three 

, then the nitrate of silver in ervstals, shake and 
nd twenty-four hours, then add the 
potassium, filter again ready for use. Coat the plate as 
usual with collodion, and use the albuminate of silver 
bath as an ordinary silver bath; wash in another bath 
distilled water five minutes, then wash the back of t 
t 





iodide 


filter, 


sti 


h 
h 


plate with common water, the front with distilled ; set the 
plate aside to dry, vertical position, in a place free from 
dust. It will keep three weeks. Expose in the camera 


as usual, from two minutes to ten, according to the light, 
diaphragm, &c. Pass into the silvering bath again thr 


minutes. Develope with 


6 grains proto-sulphate of iron. 

1 ounce distilled water. 

1 drachm glacial acetic acid. 
Wash, and fix with 

1 cvanide of potassium. 

20 water. 

It is about as quick as albumen in the camera. The albu- 
minate of silver bath must on no account be exposed to 
davlight, nor the developing solution. Potassium and 
ammonium salts will do to excite the collodion; but it 
will not keep so long as with the metallic iodides. 


Fading of Positives: Photographic Society. — The charge 
which we have occasionally heard brought against the 
*hotographic Society, that it has done little for the art 
for the promotion of which it was specially instituted, 
cannot hereafter be justly preferred. That Society has 
just taken an important step, which all lovers of photo- 
graphy must admit to be a step in the right direction. 
It has appointed a Scientific Committee, consisting of 
Mr. Delamotte, Mr. Hardwick, Dr. Diamond, Dr. Percy, 
Mr. Pollock, and Mr. Shadbolt, to investigate the perma- 
nency of photographs, causes of fading, &c. The fund 
of the Society are made applicable to the investigation; 
and Prince Albert has contributed 50/. also to this special 
purpose. We shall be glad to use our influence among 
our photographic readers for the promotion of this im- 
portant object; and we will take care that any faded 
photographs sent to us for investigation by the Com- 
mittee shall duly reach their destination. 











Replies ta Minor Aueries. 
Population of Dedham, U.S. (Vol. xi., p. 324.). 


—At the census of 1850, the population of the 
“town of Dedham (Massachusetts), U. S.,” 
4417, of whom 18 were free coloured 

But this bald answer would, I imegine, very pro- 
bably mislead your correspondent J. B. 
term ¢own in this, and most of the other states of 
the Union, is equivalent, or nearly so, to our 


was 


pers ys. 











ind 
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township; and includes, not only what we should 
call the town, but frequently two or more such col- 


lections of houses, and always a certain tract of 


wintry. What in England is called a town, is in 
these states designated a village. 
the United States unfortunately does not give the 
re of the towns, or the population of the 





villages; and hence it is almost impossible, with- 
out local knowledge, to estimate their relative 
populousness. According to the Silatistical Ga- 
zetteer of the United States ( New York, 1853), the 
village of Dedham, which is the capital of Nortolk 
which 
would give a probable population of somewhat 
over 1000. The town (or township) appears to 
be of considerable extent, as it is stated in the 
Gazeiteer that “the Boston and Providence rail- 
road passes through the town, and gives off a 
branch railroad two miles long to the villaze.” 
The foregoing appears to be a very long answer 
to a very simple question, but it embodies a Note 
which may be of use to other readers of American 


books besides your correspondent J. B. Let me 


county, contains “about 200 dwellings,” 





add, that in asking a question respecting any 
place in the United States, the state should always 
be added; as there are frequently from ten to 
twenty, and in some instances from 100 to 160 
laces of the same name in the Union; there are, 
wr instance, 163 Washingtons, 136 Jacksons, and 
so on. ‘There happen to be, so far as I know, 
only two “ Dedhams, U. S.:” Dedham, Massa- 
chusetts; and Dedham, Maine. I have taken for 
granted that the former is intended, as the latter 
happens to be a very unimportant place. But 
in, Mr. Editor, impress on querists the 
necessity for precision, in order to Spare your 
space and answerers’ time. J. Tuorne. 


] 
I 
: 





once a 


Mariel (Vol. ix., p. 233., &e.).— When I pro- 


posed the Anglo-Sax. maSelian as the etymon of 


this word, I did so with some hesitation, as Bos- 
worth wives “ harangue” In the 
Ancren Riwle, however, the word occurs precisely 
in the sense in which it is now used in Norfolk 
(p. 90.) : 


> 


as its menning. 


I say of anchoresses, that almost every one hath 
an old quean to feed her ears; ane maWelild (another 


reading is maSelere) 5 maSeleS hire all pe talen of pe 











this Mr. Morton has rendered “ A prating gos- 
sip who tells her all the tales of the land ;” but in 
the Norfolk dialect it might be rendered, “A 


ler who mardles to her all the tales of the 


lar d.’ 


In the 





same passage occurs the word cheafle, 


The census of 
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translated “idle discourse;” and by the editor | 


connected with Anglo-Sax. ceaf, chaff; or, Anglo- 
Sax. ceafle, the jaw or cheek. In Norfolk, “jafile” 
is used in the sense of idle discourse, of an inde- 


391 
cent or malicious character; and a prating busy- 
body is said to be “always a snaffling and jafflin 
about what don’t concern him.” I should derive 
it from Icelandic gafla, * blaterare.” (Vide Jamie- 
son’s Scotch Dict., voce GipBLEGABBLE. ) 

E.G. R. 


Spenser and Tusso (Vol. xi., p. 121.).—The cir- 
cumstance of the “lovely lay” being a translation 
from Tasso, is noted in one edition of Spenser, 
which perhaps your correspondent has not met 
with. In The Poetical Works of Edmund Spenser, 
5 vols., Boston (Little and Brown, 1842), I find 
the following note: 

“LXXIV. 1.— The whiles, &c.] The song which fol- 
lows is translated from Tasso, Jer. Del., Canto Xvt, 
Stanzas Xtv. xv., where it is sung by a bird in a human 
voice. I hove subjoined the two stanzas in the beautiful 
version of Fairfax, that the reader may compare them.” 


(tlere follow the stanzas.) 
J.H. A. B. 





Cleve'and, U.S. 


Buttle-door (Vol. xi., p. 38.). — Surely we need 
not go out of plain English for the etymology of 
hattle-door. Is battle-doer anything more than 
that with which we do battle, either against the 
clothes in the wash-tub, or more generally against 
the feathered cock, or perhaps cork which flies 
backwards and forwards like a shuttle ?—the word 
shuttle itself probably being so called, from its 


rapid shooting across the loom, Anon. 


Are rage annual Tempe rature (Vol. xi., [- 243.). 
— There is a small map, containing isothermal 
lines, published by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, price 4!d. to members and 
([ think) 6d. to non-mem! The venerable 
Society has also published, he same price, @ 
map of the distribution of plants, which I would 
recommend F. J. L., B.A., to add to it. E.G. R. 





Dancetté— Sir Bryan Tuke.—In Vol. xi., pp. 
242. 308., [ saw a discussion respecting the heral- 
die term dancetté, and some ancient instances of 
it. There is a more ancient one mentioned in 
Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, vol. ix., where the 
writer, after giving an account of the family of 
Tooke, proceeds : 

* Richard Tuke, a | h of the original Kentish stock, 
though written by depreciation Tuke, like many other 
branches, was tuior to the Duke of Norfolk and Lord 
Thomas Howard ; and had arms assigned him by Edw. 1V., 
viz. a fess dancetté | n three lions passant.” 

This Richard is there said to be father to the 
famous Sir Bryan Tuke; but in Harl. MS. 1541. 
he is made his grandfather. I should be glad to 
know what is meant by the expression “ written 
by depreciation ?” It seems absurd. 

The above arms are wholly different from those 
borne by any other family of Tooke or Tuke, of 
whem some were very ancient, particularly in 
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Nottingham and Derby shires. They are differ- 
ently situated too in the published alphabets of 
arms, being there per fess indented. 

I presume the Duke of Norfolk and Lord 
Thomas Howard must be the same person ; and 
that tutor means guardian or deputy to the person 
who had the feudal wardship of the minor ; for it 
appears that Thomas, the second duke, was edu- 
cated at a school, and not by a private tutor (see 
Collins’ Peerage) 

[I have seen, in the handwriting of Sir Thomas 
St. George, Garter King of Arms, a note of arms 
nearly similar, belonging to a name somewhat re- 
sembling the above, viz. “ Hee beareth gules three 
lyons passant or, armed and langued azure, by y‘ 
name of Tuckey.” This is not in any published 
alphabet of arms. Can any of your readers tell 
where it is to be found ? for surely all those in the 
Heralds’ College, as well as many more, are in 
Edmonston and bi . 

Are any of Sir 
existing ? 

Another grant of arms was made by Dethyk to 
“George Toke, of Wostershyr.” gentleman. in 
consideration of his descent from ancestors unde- 
famed, and of his manful and discreet conduct on 
various occasions, especially under the Earl of 
Warwick at the battle of Musselborough in Scot- 
land. ‘These were quite different from the others. 
There is a doquet of them in Harl. MS, 1116 
p. 75. E. P. 


copyists 


ryan Tuke’s male descendants 


“ Peart as a pearmonger™ (Vol. xi., p- 232.).— 
In Bohn'’s Proverbs this is given, “ As pert as a 
pearmonger’s mare.” Perh ips peart originally 
meant “ brisk, lively,” as Halliwell gives it in his 
Dictionary. One of his examples has, “ A nimble 
squirrel sitting peartly on a bough,” the other, 
“as peart as a sparrow,” which is a common saying 
everywhere. I suppose the pearmonger was se- 
lected for the comparison, because of the repeti- 
tion of the sound pear and peart, as is common 
in proverbs. E. G. R. 


Names of illegitimate Children (Vol. xi., p. 352.). 
— Distance at present prevents my obtaining ac- 
cess to the register to which reference was made, 
and the precise form of which I do not carry in 
my recollection. . 

Your correspondent, however, I suspect puts 
his assumed difficulty before your readers under a 
misconception of the English law. 

The law with respect to inheritance, in de- 
claring an illegitimate child to be nudlius filius, 
deprives it of all rights with respect to property 
and surname, as well on the mother’s as the 
father’s side. The child has neither mother nor 
father for purposes of inheritance. But it may 
acquire property, and may obtain a surname by 
reputation. But A. B. Cier« thinks that an entry 


| 
of the father’s name, “as that of a parent,” would 


“ clearly be illegal.” Why so? In regard to pro- 
perty and surname by inheritance, the child has 
neither father nor mother; but, according to the 
law providing for its maintenance, it has both, 
The reputed father, no less than the mother, is 
legally liable for the child’s support. The law in 
this respect, therefore, takes cognisance of the 
acknowledged father. I can see no reason why it 
should be less legal to record the name of the 
paternal than the maternal parent, unless it be 
forbidden by some statute with which I am not 
acquainted. J. Sansom. 


Heavenly Guides (Vol. xi. p. 65.).—R. C, 
Warpe may probably be able to trace the author. 
ship of the Poor Man's Pathway to Heaven, by the 
following extract from Bunyan’s Grace Abounding 
to the Chief of Sinners : 

“Presently after this I changed my condition into a 
married state, and my merey was to light upon a wife 


whose father and mother were counted godlv. rhis 
woman and I, though we came together as poor as poor 
might be (not having so much household staff as a dish 


or a spoon betwixt us both), vet this she had for her 
part, the Plain Man's Pathway to Heaven, and the Practice 
of Piety, which her father had left when he died.” 
And then he says: 

“In these two books IT sometimes read, wherein I found 
some things that were somewhat pleasant to me.” 
The name of the author is not mentioned by 
Bunyan, but a certain interest attaches to the 
book, from its having probably suggested to his 
mind the idea of his own immortal Pilgrim. At 
all events, there is no great funcifulness in such a 
supposition. ALFRED Sirs. 


Dudbridge. 


Two Brothers of the same Christian Nume 
(Vol. viii., p. 338.).—- To the examples already 
given in “ N. & Q,” may be added one in the 
family of Fincham, co. Norfolk. By deed poll, 
dated 11 Henry VIL, John Fyncham of Fyncham 
grants to John Fyncham, the elder son of the said 
John Fyncham, John Fyncham the Younger, of 
Outwell, son of the said John Fyncham, of 
Fyncham aforesaid, and others, the manor of 
Fyncham, &e. G. H. D. 


Lines written at Lord Macclesfield's (Vol. xi, 
p. 289.). —I think P. H. F. is in error in attri- 
buting the lines written at Lord Macclesfield’s to 
Cowper. My copy of them is headed thus: 

“A party assembled at Lord Macclesfield’s amused 
themselves with drawing follies and vices: it was agreed 
that each person should defend what he drew. But Mr. 
Rider, Lord Packer’s tutor, undertook to write a copy of 
verses for all, on which he produced the following.” 

The lines are the same as those at page 289., only 
“Cowardice” is named as drawn by General 
Cuyler, not Caillard. C. ve D. 
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The Euzine or Black Sea (Vol. xi., pp. 102. 
283.). — Arrowsmith says: 

“It (the Pontus Euxinus) was formerly called arenus, 
from Ashkenary, the son of Gomer, who settled on its 
shores in Asia Minor. But this original being forgotten 
in course of time, the Greeks explained the term by 
afewos, inkospitalis, in which they were favoured by the 
inhospitable and stormy nature of the sea itself, as weil as 
by the savage manners of the people who dwelled around 
it; in the course of time, however, when their ferocity 
had been gradually softened by intercourse with foreign 
nations, and by the numerous colonies which had been 
planted on their coasts, the name of the sea was changed 
to evfewos, hospitalis. . . . Its modern name, the 
Black Sea, has been obtained from the gloomy appearance 
of its black and rocky shores, covered with dark and im- 
penetrable woods, as well as from the dreadful storms and 
thick fogs with which it is infested in winter.” — Com- 
pendium of Geography, p. 660. 

As to the latter part of my quotation, the winter 
of 1854 will ever remain to bear painful testimony 
to the fact; but I am not sure that the blackness 
of the shores is to be attributed so much to the 
“impenetrable forests,” as to the fact which your 
correspondent A.C. M. notices of the existence of 
coal at Heraclea. All such names, indeed, I am 
inclined to refer to the actual physical aspect of 
the country. Are not the terms Edom and the 
Red Sea to be referred to the red sandy soil ? 
Would Albion ever have gained the name if it 
had not been for her white cliffs? Was Green- 
land not the glad welcome given by the hardy 
Icelanders to that green oasis? And is not the 


White Sea so called from its proximity to the | 


regions of ice and snow? I need hardly notice 
the Black Gang Chine, the Whitfields, clays, 
chalks, stones, &c., that we have among ourselves. 
I am not sure about the derivation of the Yellow 
Sea and Yellow River; possibly the yellow colour 
of the silk may have given rise to them; still I 
shall be glad to learn that they may be accounted 
for by the nature of the soil, or some feature in 
the physical aspect of the country. The Blue 
Mountains in Australia speak for themselves. 


R. J. A. 
Guy of Warwick's Cow's Rib (Vol. xi., p. 283.). 


— Without recording any opinion of more recent | 


travellers or naturalists, I beg to refer F. L.S., 
Oxford, to some remarks on this subject by a no 
less (Cambridge) celebrity than Johannes Caius, 
who, in his work De Canibus Britannicis, De 
Rariorum Animalium et Stirpium Historia, &c., 


says “ De Bonasi cornibus, incidi in caput,” &c. | 


Let us go on Anglicé: 


= met with the head of a certain huge animal, of 
which the naked bone, with the bones supporting the 
horns, were of enormous weight, and as much as a man 
could well lift. The curvature of the bones of the horns 
is of such a projection as to point not straight downwards, 
but obliquely forwards. . . Of this kind 1 saw 
another head at Warwick, in the Castle, a.p. 1552, in the 
place where the arms of the great and strong Guy, for- 
merly Earl of Warwick, are kept. . . There is also 
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a vertebra of the neck of the same animal, of such great 
size that its circumference is not less than three Roman 
feet, seven inches and a half. I think also that the blade 
bone, which is to be seen hung up by chains from the 
north gate of Coventry, belongs to the same animal; it 
has, if | remember right, no portion of the back bone at- 
tached to it, and it is three feet one inch and a half broad 
across the lowest part, and four feet six inches in length. 
The circumference of the whole bone is not less than 
eleven feet four inches and a half. 

“In the chapel of the great Guy, Earl of Warwick, 
which is stuated not more than a mile from the town of 
Warwick (Guyscliff ?), there is hung up a rib of the same 
animal, as I suppose, the girth of which, in the smallest 
part, is nine inches, the length six feet and a half. It is 
dry, and, on the outer surface, carious; but yet weighs 
nine pounds and a half. Some of the common people 
fancy it to be a rib of a wild boar, killed by Guy; some, a 
rib of a cow which haunted a ditch (? a ravine) near 
Coventry, and injured many persons. ‘This last opinion I 
judge to come nearer to the truth, since it may, perhaps, 
be the bone of a bonasus or urus. It is probable that 
many animals of this kind formerly lived in our England, 
being of old an island full of woods and forests; because, 
even in our boyhood, the horns of these animals were in 
common use at the table, on more solemn feasts, in lieu of 
cups; as those of the urus were in Germany in ancient 
times, according to Cwsar in the sixth book of his Com- 
mentaries about the Gallic war. They were supported on 
three silver feet, and had, as in Germany, a border of 
silver round the rim.” 

So far Caius. 
“The horn which stood before her the queen then raised 
with care, 

From the Urus’ forehead broke — ’twas a jewel rich and 

rare; 

Its feet were shining silver, with many a ring of gold, 

While wondrous rims adorn’d it, and curious shapes of 


old.” 
Frithiof’s Saga. 


H. B. 
Warwick. 


Henry Fitzjames (Vol. xi., pp. 199. 272.).—I 
am much obliged to your correspondent W.B. for 
culling my attention to what he has rightly termed 
a “singular error.” But for the unaccountable 
omission of four words from the commencement of 
the third sentence, it would not have occurred. 
The correct reading should have been as follows : 
“A younger brother of this distinguished noble- 
man being at Malta, became a knight of St. John, 
and afterwards Grand Prior of England.” That 
this person was Henry, and not James Fitzjames, 
is clearly shown in the letter of James II. to the 
Grand Master of Malta. “ Henry Fitzjames, our 
natural son, already well known to you,” is the 
extract to which I refer. W. W. 

Malta. 


Serpent's Eggs (Vol.x., p. 508. ; Vol. xi., pp. 271. 
345.).—L. M. M. R. is very grateful to H. H. 
Breen of St. Lucia, for what he says on the sub- 
ject of serpent’s eggs ; but that which he mentions 
is not the sort of egg sought for. The Ovum 
anguinum, or adderstune, or glair, is an artificial 
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egg; perhaps made of 
earth clazed over. It was the distinguishing mark 
of a Druid. It was sometimes of a blue colour, 
sometimes green or white, and sometimes varie- 
gated with all these colours. Many have been 
found at different times in Druidical barrows, or 
near their temples, or cromlechs, or sepulchral 
ch umbers. The possession of one or more of the $2 
Gemma anguine is anxiously desired by 
L. M. M. R. 
The oldest Pape r in Ireland (Vol. Xi., p- 3 
—At the auction of the library of the late | 
corder of Londonderry recently, a volume of 
the Dublin News Letter, vol. xi., Jan. 1735, was 
sold. This places beyond cavil that the News 
Letter is the oldest paper in Ireland. LB. B. 


Dublin. 

Napoleon's Marshals (Vol. xi., pp. 186. 288.) — 

Perignon, Marshal of France; born at Gre- 
noble, 175 L; died | 319. 

Positatowsk1; born at Warsaw, 1763. 

Rarvr, General; born at Colmar in Alsace, 
1772; died 1821. 

Reynier; born at Lausanne, 1771; died at 
Paris, 1514. R. J. A. 
Addi 
C. HL. (p. 288.): 
CavuLAtncourrt, 
were never (it is beli 
Marshal. 

LAURISTON was 
XVIIL., not b 
1813. : 

Add the 
Grovucuy. 


tions and corrections to the list given by 
DSAVARY 


rank of 


and 
ed to the 


Dur Cc, Jt NOT, 


*veu) rais 


made a Marshal by 
Napoleon ; and died ir 1828, not 





names of Gouvion-Saint-Cyr and 


reral errors ‘and omissions 
F. C. H.'s dates, titles, &e 
and s ippli 
a bivgt 
his list. 

Hastings. 








, Which can be rectifie: 
“l by reference to a 
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hy work containing 








‘tch of the persons mentioned in 


M. D. 





Darrel of Littlecote (Vol. xi., p. 48.). — In reply 
to L. (1), Waylen, in his History of Murlborough 
(published 1854), gives an account of the Darrell 
family, and mentions as various authorities of the 
Littlecote travedy, the fo Aubri JE 
Scott's Not slo Rok by, Burke's Commoner s, Re v. 
C. Lucas’s Metrical Version, Britton’s Wiltshire, 
&e. Cr. Horrer. 


Owing, Viz., 


Quotation from St. Augustine (Vol. xi., p. 295.). 
— Henry Delaune’s book is rare; it was published 
in 1657, not 1651; it is priced 84s. in Bibi. 
Anglo- Poetica, No. 206., where is this remark : 
Night Thoughts 


5 in pithiness of style and force of expression.” — 


E. D. 


* Manv pa s strongly resemble the 
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some sort of glass, or of 


Suppression of the Templars (Vol. x., p. 462.). 
—Ia Thomas's Handbook to the Public Ree 
1853, are the following references to MSS. 
Courts of Chancery and of Excheque 
the history of the Templars: 


yrds, 
in the 


beariny on 





“Chancery: Knights Hospitallers and 
matters relating to, entered on the Close Rolls.’ 

“Exchequer: Knights Templars. Queeu’s 
brancer’s Department. Ministers’ Accounts of 
sessions of the Knights Ts A book cor 
account of part of their possessions by Jeil 
Stephen, Master of their Order, 1185. , 
of manors, &c., of K. 'T., seized by Edward II.” 











iplars. 








The materials in MS repositories, viz. those in 
the Exchequer, have been used in part — so far 
as they relate to the suppression of their Or 
by Johnston, in his Assurance of Abby and other 
Church Lands, 1687. 

For numerous referen: to printed books on 
the history of the Temy see Brunet, Manuel 
du Libraire, the Penny Cyclopedia, &c. 

Bistiotuecas. CHetuan. 


“ The very law which moulds a tear” (Vol. xi. 
p. 302.). — Semrer Eapem will find the first 
quotation he wants in Mr. Rogers’ beautiful 
* Lines on a Tear,” which, however, will be found 


der — 





} 


much superior to the version he has given - 
“ The very law whic! 

And bids it trick! 
That law 
And guides the } 


moulds a tear, 


from its source, 
earth its sph 
ets in their course.” 


preserve 


Diogenes (Vol. xi., p- 283.).— It was 
Diogenes, but to his master, Antisthenes, that So- 
crates said that he saw his vanity through the 
(Smith's Antiqz., vol. i. p. 208.) 


the original authority, 


holes in his coat. 
Ritter no doubt 

but [ have not the book by me at present. 
R. J. ALLex. 


Pampiilet by Rev. Dr. Davy (Vol. xi., p. 294.). 
~——I have looked through Rev. J. H. Tods’s book 
(which has no index), but cannot find any part « 
Dr. Davy's observations. Will Curnsert beps, 
Lb. A., inform your readers how it is “ embodied” 
in a work so widely different ? E. D. 





vives 


Passage in Sir W. Scott's Novels (Vol. Xi, 
p- 343.). — The passages referred to by M——s 
Description of the Antiquary 





are as follows. 
house: 

* The whole bore the appearance of a hamlet which had 
ily stood still when in the act of lea ling down one 
of Amphion’s or Orpheus’s country-dances.” 








And description of St. Ronan’s Well : 
“Like a sudden pause in one of Amphi 
dances, when the huts which were to form 

Thebes were jigging it to his lute.” 


intrv- 
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the future 
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Artificial Teeth (Vol. xi., p. 264.).— A corre- 
spondent 1 inquires what is i date of the intro- 
duction of artificial teeth into England or Europe ? 
and refers to an advertisement of John Watts, 
“ Operator, who applies himself solely to that 
business,” in 1709. 

I cannot answer your correspondent’s inquiry, 
but it suggested to my memory two passages in 
Ben Jonson's play of the Silent Woman, which first 
appeared in 1609, and which consequently — 
back the evidence of the use of artificial teeth i 
England, 
Watts’s advertisement, as they refer to them in 
terms which imply their common use. The first 
passage referred to occurs in Act I. Se. 1., and the 
other in Act 1V. Se. 1. In the latter passage 
Otter, sp aking of his wife, says: 

«4 most vile face! 
a year in mercury and hog r’s bones. 

vade in the Black- Friars,” &c. 


and vet she spends me forty pound 


W. 

Edgbaston. 

“ Deo parere, libertas est” (Vol. xi., p- 323.).— 
The words in the Collect for Peace in the Book 
of Common Praver, “ Whose service is perfect 
freelom,” are thus given in the Latin Praver- 
book of Queen Elizabeth, 
in 1560—*“ Cui servare, regnare est;” to which 
the ner of 
p iate than to the passage in Seneca, which is very 
fine. J. G. 

Exon. 

Dr. Mulcaster (Vol. xi., p. 260.). — The follow- 
from He: rick’s He spe ing ¥“e., 


in your pe ges, having 


Lipsius would be even more appro- 


ing two extracts 
1648, are worth preserving g 

been with many others (equally elucidating former 

customs and manners) unaccountably omitted in 
1e modern republication of his poems : 


a Upon Fone, a Se hoolmaster, p. 41. 


“Fone savs those mighty whiskers he does weare 
Are twigs of birch and willow growing there: 

If so, we'll think too (when he does condemn 
Boyes to the lash) that he does whip with them.” 
& Up m Paget, a § hoolboy, p 71. 

“Paget, a schoolboy, got a sword, and then 
struction both to bi rch and men: 
ho would not think the younker fierce to fight 
coming home but somewhat late (last night), 
his master bade him, and that word 
Made him take up his shirt, lay down his sword.” 
260.).— The same 


> vow'd « 
+? 





* Untrusse,’ 


Dr. Bushy (Vol. xi., p- 
anecdote is related of Dr. 
Monckaster, the a4 pedagogue,” 
Every- Day Book, vol. 


“Dr. Busby was a severe, but not an ill-natured man. 
It is related of him and one of his scholars, that during 
the Doctor’s absence from his study, the boy found some 
plums in it; and bei ing moved by lickerishness, began to 


. col, 35. : 


more than a century beyond the date of 


Busby as that “of 
in Hone’s | 
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| publish the banns of matri 
| these plums; if any here 


All her teeth were | 


| bers of parliament, would « 
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eat some. First, however, he waggishlv cried out, ‘I 
mony between” my mouth and 

present know just cause or 
impediment why they should not be united, you are to 
declare it, or hereafter hold your peace.’ But the Doctor 
had overheard the proclamation, and said nothing till 
the next morning ; when, causing the boy to be 
‘brought up’ and disposed for punishment, he grasped 
the well-known instr and said, ‘I publish the 
banns of matrimony between s rod and this boy: if 
any of you know just cause or impediment why they 
should not be united, you are to declare it.’ The boy 
himself called out, ‘I forbid the banns!’ ‘For what 
cause?’ inquired the Doctor. ‘Because,’ said the boy, 
‘the parties are not agreed.’ The Doctor enjoyed the 

















of the objection urged by the boy’s wit, and the 
ny was not perf ; 





C. I. D. 


Sir Stephen Fox (Vol. xi., p. 325.). — The fol- 
lowing memorandum, copied from the Lansdowne 
Mss. (and ap parently contemporaneous), being a 
highly satirical and biographical sketch of mem- 
confirm the “humble 
origin ” of Sir Stephen Fox : 

“Once a link boy, then a sin 
then a serving man, and permitt 
beyond sea, att y* restauration was made pay m*. to y° 


Guardes, where he has cheated 100,000", and is one of 


y® greene cloth.” 
Ci. Horrer. 


ging boy att Salisbury, 


1¢ his wiefe to be coimon 


Hliscellancaus, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


s on the volume which we are about to bring 
1 


If our note 
before our readers are of more than o 
trust those readers will not make chet. 2 
plaint against us, inasmucl » book itself can reach 
the hands of very few of them. t ! ition 
of the Philobiblon Society, and is entitled Philobiblon 
Society ; Bibliographical « ! Historical Miscellanies, Vol lee 
and contains no less than twenty-two articles contributed 
by various members of the Society. As the work may be 
considered as intended for private circulation only, and 
therefore as not inviting criticism, although it might do 
so without fear of depreciation, we shall confine ourselves 
to a brief notice of these several papers. Thev are as 
follows: 1. Original Letter of Thomas James, Editor of 
the Philobiblon Ric. Dunelmensis, to Thomas, Lord Lumley, 
1599, communicated by Mr. Stirling. 2. Notes sur deux 
petites Bibliothéques Francais du XV. Siécle, communicated 
by the Duc d’Aumale; a most interesting bibliographical 
résumé, first, of a library commenced by Antoine de 
Chourses, who lived in the second half of the fifteenth 
century, and completed by his widow, Katherine de Coe- 
tivy; and, secondly, of : collection formed by Jean Du 
Mas, Seigneur de I’Isle, &c., who died in 1495. 3. isa 
curious contribution by re Dean of St. Paul's, Michael 
Scott, almost an Irish Archbishop. 4. This is followed by 
the Hon. Robert Curzon’s valuable, ‘althoug ch Short Ac- 
count of some of the most celebrated Libraries of Italy. 
5. The fifth article is from the pen of one of the honorary 
secretaries of the Society, M. Van de Weyer, the Belgian 
Minister, and is the first of a series of Lettres sur les 
Anglais qui ont écrit en francais. Do any of our readers 
know aught of Thomas Hales, born in Gloucestershire 
about 1740, the author of Le Jugement de Midas, L’ Amant 
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Jalour, Les Evénements Imprévus, §c., and other dramatic 
pieces ? One can x arcely conceive a more interesting 
series than this commenced by the Belgian Minister, or 
any one better calculated to do justice to it. 6. Private 
Letters from the Earl of Strafford to his Third Wife, is 
the interesting contribution of the other Honorary Se- 
cretary, Mr. Monckton Milnes. 7. This is followed by 
Mr. Beriah Bottield’s Remarks on the Prefuces to the First 
Editions of the Classics. 8. Mr. Evelyn Shirley contri- 
butes a Memoir of Chief Justice Heath, which is followed 
by — 9. Lettre de Guillaume III, dated from the place, 
and on the very day, on which he embarked for England, 
Oct. 29, 1688; communicated by the Duc d’Aumale. 
10. The Connoch Papers, communicated by Mr. Ray, 
contains curious letters addressed to Sir Simon Connoch, 
an active agent of the O.d Pretender’s. 11. Construction 
of the Speech addressed by Louis XVI. to the Etats Gé- 
néraux, communicated by Mr. Danby Seymour, affords a 
curious illustration of the formation of a roval speech, 
12. Letter from King John of France to his Son Charles, 
communicated by Mr. O'Callaghan from the original in 
the State Paper Office. 13. On the Importance of Manu- 
scripts with Miniatures in the History of Art; the name of 
the writer, Dr. Waagen, speaks for the value of this 
article. 14. Avisi de Londra, 1645—1652, is communi- 
cated by Mr. Rawdon Brown, This is tollowed by — 
15. Doute Historique touching La Pucelle, by Mr. Del- 
pierre. 
1588, from the original in the possession of the Rev. 
Walter Sneyd. 17. Ox the First Edition of the Adagia of 
Erasmus, by Mr. Stirling, is the first accurate description 
of this rare volume. This is followed by — 18. Letter of 
Dr. John Dee to Sir W. Cecyl. In the next article, 19., 
the Earl of Gorford describes A Short Dozen of Books 
relating to British History in his possession. 20, The 
Private Printing-press at Stonor, 1581, is an account by 
the Hon. T. E. Stonor of the printing of an edition of 
Campion’s Decem Rationes at Stonor in 1581. 21. Letter 
from Cardinal Bembo to Lorenzo Loredano, Voge of Venice, 
“1515, communicated by Rev. Walter Sneyd: and the 
volume concludes with 22. Notes on Libruries ( Norwich, 
Blickling Hail), by Mr. Beriah Botfield. From this 
analysis our readers will see how much curious matter 
this Miscellany contains. Let us add that, to the credit 
of the gentlemen and scholars who have formed this new 
literary association, and published this curious volume, it 
is provided (by one of their rules) that of every book or 
paper printed by the Society, “ five copies shall be printed 
for presentation to the British Museum, the Universities 
of Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin, and the Advocates’ 
Library in Edinburgh.” So that the volume is placed 
within the reach of any scholar who may desire to ex- 
amine it. 

The month of May is as full of business for the literary 
auctioneer as for the frequenters of Exeter Hall. Ac- 
cordingly, we find abundant announcements of coming 
auctions. Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson, besides other 
important sales, announce the Library of Dr. Spry; the 
library and MSs. of Lord Stuart de Rothesay; and the 

rints, library, autographs, and coins of the late James 
Baker, Esq. Other sales of numismatic interest are an- 
nounced by the same firm. Among the announcements 
made by Puttick & Simpson, the most interesting and 
important is that of the curious library of the late 
O. Smith, | S]-» of the Ack Ip i rheatre ; and the copy- 
right, &c. of the New Quarte:ly Review. Messrs. South- 
gate & Barrett have sales of the libraries of the Rev. W. 
H. Ricketts Bayley, and Messrs. Hodgson that of Roger 
Lee, Esq. When uld that Mr. Lewis has, among 
other properties to dispose of, a further portion of th 
property of the late Mr. Pickering ; and that Mr. Stevens, 


we 
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16. Letter from Giacomo Loranzo to his two Sons, 


[ No. 290, 


Mr. Caper, and others, have announced sales of various 
descriptions of literary and scientific property ; our readerg 
will admit the truth, for this year at least, of the asser. 
tion with which we commenced this paragraph. 

Books Recetven. — Burke's Works, Vol. III. (Bohn’s 
British Classics edition), containing Burke's “ Political 
Miscellanies,” including his “ Appeal from the New to the 
Old Whigs,” &c. 

The Novels and Miscellaneous Works of De Foe, Vol. TV. 
belonging to the same series, and containing “ Roxana, 
or the Fortunate Mistress,” and “The Life and Advyen. 
tures of Mother Ross.’ 

A Few More Words on the Plurality of Worlds, by 
W. S. Jacob, F.R.A.S. This is an endeavour, on the part 
of the astronomer, to prove that the astronomical facts 
and observations, on which the peculiar views of the 
author of The Plurality of Worlds are founded, are incor. 
rect; and consequently that, the basis being faulty, the 
structure must fall. 

Remains of Pagan Saxondom, principally from Tumuli 
in England, described and illustrated by J. Y. Akerman, See, 
S. A., Parts XV. and XVI., which contain: —I. Buckles 
and Fibulz found in Kent ; very beautiful and interesting, 
II. Twelve Fibule of Simple but Characteristic Orna 
mentation. III. Combs drawn by Mr. Fairholt from the 
Originals in the Faussett Collection. 1V. Two Fibula. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 


WANTED TO PURCHASE, 

Lowpow Macaztxe, for the years 1773, 1774, 1783. 

Exvina: a Tragedy. 1763. 

Weexty Macazxe. Vol. for 1771. 

Waawicn's Seane Moments. 

Granviee’s Vanity or Doomartisina. 

Mitnr on Annorries. 

Tar Bexertr raat Tacoe Crristtans necerve ny Jeses Cantst Cas 
errerro. Translated from the French, by A. G. 1570. Or any old 
Edition. 

*e* Letters, stating particulars and lowest price, carriage free, to be 

sent to Ma. Beri, Publisher of “NOTES AND QUERIES,” 
186. Fleet Street. 


Particulars of Price, &c. of the following Books to be sent direet to 
the wentiemen by whom they are required,and whose names and ad- 
dresses are given tor that purpose: 


Agcn motocwat Jounnan (Association). Parts 7, 8; with Title and 
Index to Vol. 


Agca @0LocIcaL Jounnat (Insrrrvrz). Parts 11, 14, 15, 17, 19. 
Address, with lowest price, to J. W. B., Crosby Hall. 


Tae Hory Brace ww Scotrrvne ; on, Tar Histonies MenTIONED IN THE 
Ono ann New Testament tive.y aerarsestep ww Coreen Cor 
Printed at ye Theater in Oxford, for M. Pitt. 1633. Having the 
D. uble Title-page, and Portrait of Charles II., by Van Hove, andall 
the ** Copper Cutts.” 


Wanted by F. Williams, 24. Mark Lane. 


Vol. XII. 


Srricxtann'’s Qugens or Enctanp. 


Wanted by John Smith, 18. Commercial Street, Leeds. 


Bavan's Drerenans or Pamreas anp Exoravens. ito. London, 


Ww or tur New Testament. Translated by 
Andover 5. Svo. 


rus New Testament Diarect. 
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Wanted by / 


son. 


Svo. 


Sr 


, Bingham's Melcombe, Dorchester. 
W. J.Thoms. Nos. 2, 4, 5,6, 10, 


Earty Prosz Romances. Edited by 


ll, l2 


Wanted by Messrs. Johu 4 7 Gardner, Gardner's Library, 


Guildford, 
Mawwnine’s Seamons. Vol 
Newman's Seamons. V 
Dea N« ”. Orig 
Arnenaom. 1812 to 


Poems axo Pret 
Wanted by ¢ 


Itt 
IV 
nal Edition 


Original Edition. 
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J. Burns, 1846. 


trles Blackburn, Bookseller, Leamington. 
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